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CHAPTEE  I. 

ACHILLBS. 

*  The  very  loveliest  hour  that  shines 
Is  in  that  deep  blue  sky, 
The  golden  sun  of  June  declines.' 

ChAELOTTE  BilONTE. 

The  Derby  Day  came  and  went,  and  did  not 
bring  to  John  Royle  the  golden  harvest  he 
had  anticipated.  Although  usually  success- 
ful in  judgment  respecting  the  horses,  on 
this  occasion  he  lost  heavily,  and  began  to 
find  the  situation  of  his  affairs  decidedly  un- 
voL.  III.  32 
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pleasant.  Under  the  circumstances  he  found  it 
rather  convenient  that  Tessie  had  refused  to 
speak  to  him  till  after  her  birthday,  as  this 
freed  him  from  any  necessity  of  going  to  the 
balls  and  parties  where  he  was  likely  to  meet 
her,  and  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  more  profitable  amusements. 

Geoffrey  de  Valines  meanwhile  became 
more  and  more  uneasy  respecting  the  money 
entanglements  into  Avhich  John  Royle  had 
drawn  him,  and  began  to  think  that  Lord 
Mortimer  had  been  right  in  his  warning. 
So  he  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  bring 
matters  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with 
Lilian,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  making 
himself  acceptable  to  her  ;  though — so  blind 
sometimes  can  those  be  w^lio  are  lookers-on 
and  interested  —  Winnie's  suspicions  were 
still  unroused,  and  Lord  Mortimer  had 
fewer  opportunities  of  seeing  Geoflfrey  and 
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Lilian  toofether,  so  was  also  in  io-norance  of 
their  growing  attachment. 

When  the  season  was  at  its  fullest,  during 
the  week  between  Epsom  and  Ascot,  Winnie 
and  Lord  Mortimer  went  one  evening  to  sit 
in  the  Park,  Lord  Mortimer  for  once  havino- 
some  spare  time,  and  Winnie  being  anxious 
for  a  stroll.  Lilian  was  spending  the  day  with 
some  friends. 

So  the  Mortimers  found  themselves  on  the 
grass  near  Achilles,  and  securing  some  chairs, 
settled  themselves  to  look  on  at  the  busy 
scene  around  them. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock,  and  the  strino-  of 
carriages  was  at  its  thickest,  while  the 
pedestrians  were  very  numerous.  It  was  a 
lovely  summer  evening,  warm  and  balmy, 
while  the  soft  breeze  which  hardly  stirred 
the  leaves,  was  yet  sufficient  to  give  refresh- 
ment  after    the  heat    of    the    day,    and  so 
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everybody    had    turned    out    to    enjoy    the 
dehcious  air. 

Chairs  were  dotted  about  on  the  grass  in 
Httle  knots  of  two  and  three,  or  sometimes  in 
larger  groups,  and  were  occupied  by  people 
of  very  varied  appearance. 

There  was  a  portly  lady,  with  a  pretty 
daughter^  attended  by  a  very  devoted  cavalier  ; 
a  little  farther  on  were  two  old  ladies,  who 
looked  rather  shocked  at  the  costumes  of 
some  of  their  surrounding  neighbours  ;  near 
at  ha?nd  were  two  demure  little  girls  and 
their  French  governess,  who  was  not  equally 
demure  in  her  appearance  ;  while  one  or  two 
well-known  figures  were  also  enjoying  the 
repose  under  the  trees,  regardless  that  they 
were  objects  of  interest  to  those  near  them. 

And  then  the  long  array  of  carriages 
which  passed  caused  endless  speculation  to 
lookers-on. 
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^  Where  do  the  people  come  from  V  is  the 
oft-repeated  inquiry  of  those  who  pass 
through  the  Park,  and,  after  examining  car- 
riao^e  after  carriao^e,  fail  to  recoo^nise  a  familiar 
face  amongst  their  numerous  occupants.  And 
the  answer  remains  a  puzzle. 

On  this  particular  day  it  was  more  than 
ever  one.  In  succession  mio^ht  be  seen  a 
barouche  with  splendid  horses,  the  servants 
in  smart  liveries,  and  the  lady  leaning  back 
in  solitary  state,  magnificently  dressed,  but 
lacking  that  indescribable  something  which 
belongs  to  those  of  gentle  birth ;  then  there 
was  a  wretched  one-horse  hired  carriao-e 
filled  with  shabbily  dressed  people,  who  how- 
ever seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  scene  around 
them ;  followed  by  a  waggonette  with 
nurses  and  children,  returning  from  a  country 
drive. 

The  number  of  vehicles  was  surprising,  but 
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the  number  of  those  containing  people  known 
in  society  was  very  small.  Indeed,  Society 
does  not  care  to  go  into  the  crush  in  the 
Park,  and  shuns  the  strinof  with  its  wearisome 
recurrence  of  stoppages  alternating  with 
movement  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  is  besides  too 
busy  to  waste  its  time  in  the  crowd. 

So,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  passed 
rapidly  through  the  Park,  Winnie  and  her 
husband  did  not  see  many  friends  amongst 
the  carriage-occupants  ;  the  Duchess  of  New- 
port and  her  daughter  passed,  both  looking 
intensely  bored,  and  Lady  Jane  with  an 
unattractive  fluffy  dog  in  her  arms ;  then  Sir 
Arthur  Lovell  raised  his  hat  as  he  cantered 
past  towards  the  Row ;  then  Mr.  Beauchamp's 
drag,  well  filled,  drove  along  ;  and  that  finest 
of  fine  gentleman,  Mr.  Slingsby  Damerel, 
sauntered  past  with  a  friend,  clad  in  a  suit 
of  light  grey  and  a  white  hat,  and  absolutely 
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deigning  to  bow  to  Lady  Mortimer,  with 
such  an  air  of  languid  condescension  that 
it  caused  her  to  remark,  laughing,  to  her 
husband  : 

*  Poor  raan,  he  looks  as  if  even  that  small 
exertion  was  too  much  trouble.' 

Then  down  the  road  came — with  that 
peculiar  jingling  trot  which  characterises  the 
whole  body — a  mounted  policeman,  clearing 
the  way  for  the  Royal  carriage  containing 
the  prettiest  and  most  popular  of  princesses, 
who  acknowledg^ed  with  her  usual  smilins^ 
graciousness  the  salutations  which  her  coming 
never  fails  to  call  forth. 

^  I  think  it  is  very  amusing,  Rupert,  for  a 
change,  to  sit  here  and  look  at  all  the  passers- 
by.  Oh,  what  extraordinary  figures  some  of 
them  are  !  I  always  feel  curious  to  know  their 
histories,  and  often  cvuess  at  them,  thou':''h 
my  guesses  are  probably  all  wrong.  There,  do 
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you  see  tl:at  tall  woman  in  black,  Avith 
golden  hair,  and  a  pink  colour  which  does 
not  look  exactly  like  natural  bloom,  and 
beside  her  the  little  dowdy-looking  woman 
in  a  brown  bonnet  \  now  I  think  she  is  an 
actress  or  singer,  walking  out  with  her 
chaperon.  Then  those  two  merry  girls  and 
their  two  cavaliers ;  I  am  sure  one  is  their 
brother,  and  I  think  the  other  means  to  be  a 
member  of  the  family  some  day.  And  then, 
oh,  look  at  that  lonely  sad-looking  woman, 
who  hardly  seems  to  notice  where  she  walks  ; 
she  must  have  a  dreadful  history,  I  am  sure, 
she  looks  so  wretched.  There  goes  a  young 
man,  too,  who  thinks  himself  the  *^  glass  of 
fashion."  Just  look  at  the  air  with  which  he 
twirls  his  walking-stick,  and  the  beautiful 
stiffness  of  his  carefully  arranged  moustache. 
He  is  intolerably  conceited,  I  am  sure.  I  hope 
some  of  his  friends  will  snub  him.     And — 
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why,  there  is  Tom  !'  as  Tom  Percival  came 
towards  them,  and, seizing  a  chair,  joined  them. 

'Winnie    is    divining     the     histories     of 
the  passers-by/  said  Lord  Mortimer. 

'  What  a  capital  idea !  Now  there's  a 
couple  whose  history  is  patent ;  do  you  see 
that  tall  w^oman  with  a  decided  scowl  in  her 
eye,  and  the  little  meek  man  beside  her. 
They  are  husband  and  wife,  and  she  rules 
him  entirely  ;  the  poor  creature  daren't  say 
his  soul  is  his  own.' 

'  I  think  that  is  evident,'  said  Winnie, 
laughing.  '  Poor  man,  I  hope  he  is  enjoying 
a  little  peace  now.' 

*  Not  he,'  answered  Tom.  '  Just  look,  he 
has  ventured  to  cast  an  admiring  glance 
on  that  rosy-cheeked  damsel  near  us ;  she 
follows  the  direction  of  his  eye,  and  oh  how 
she  scowls  !  You  will  hear  again  of  that 
stolen  glance,  my  good  man.' 
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'  We  have  been  wondering,'  said  Winnie, 
*  where  the  people  who  drive  in  the 
Park  can  come  from  ?  one  never  sees  them 
anywhere  eke.' 

'  No,  you  don't ;  but  I  imagine  they  form 
the  world  who  goes  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
fetes  and  the  dress  circle  at  the  theatres, 
who  come  up  for  three  weeks  or  a  month 
from  Manchester  and  other  manufacturing 
towns,  and  enjoy  themselves  regardless  of 
expense.  They  form  the  mob,  too,  who 
jostle  you  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  the 
other  galleries.  I  was  in  one  of  the  galleries 
two  days  ago,  and  was  greatly  edified  by 
a  conversation  I  overheard  between  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  looked  like  a  flourish- 
ing cotton  lord,  and  a  lady  very  smartly 
dressed  who  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  class. 
They  had  their  catalogues  in  their  hands, 
and  were  sitting    blocking   up   the   passage 
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before  one  of  the  best  pictures ;  and  this 
was  what  they  were  saying.  She  said, 
''  Oh,  we  always  give  champagne  ;"  and  he 
said,  "  Then  do  you  get  the  whole  thing 
sent  in  to  you  ?"  and  her  answer  was,  "  Oh 
yes  ;  it  is  much  less  trouble,  and  we  have 
everything  regardless  of  expense." 

*  I  did  not  hear  any  more,  but  I  thought 
it  was  hardly  the  place  to  discuss  their 
respective  dinner-parties,  and  wondered 
what  had  induced  them  to  come  to  the 
gallery  at  all' 

'  What  indeed  !  people  who  have  so  little 
appreciation  of  art  had  better  keep  away 
from  the  picture-galleries  altogether.' 

'  I  think  so,'  said  Lord  Mortimer.  '  Now, 
Winnie,  I  think  we  must  be  moving  towards 
home  :  it  is  o^ettinof  late.' 

So  they  walked  across  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  as  they  came   out  of  the  Park 
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they  saw  Mrs.  Manby  in  her  pony-phaeton 
coming  in.  She  was  a  good  whip,  and  piloted 
her  way  skilfully  through  the  crowd  of 
carriages. 

*  A  triumph  of  skill/  remarked  Tom, 
as  he  turned  to  see  how  she  managed  her 
spirited  ponies ;  '  but  it  is  dangerous  work 
this  afternoon.' 

And  so  it  was,  for  the  crush  of  vehicles 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner  was  tremendous,  and 
it  could  only  excite  wonder  in  the  passers- 
by  that  accidents  should  be  avoided  at  all  ; 
a  dead-lock  seemed  inevitable,  and  only  the 
ubiquitous  hansom  could  find  a  passage. 
Lord  Mortimer  and  Winnie  waited  some 
minutes  before  they  could  cross,  and 
suddenly  Winnie's  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  showy  carriage  close  to  them,  and  she 
saw  that  its  occupant  was  Mrs.  Teale.  At 
the  same  moment  Mrs.  Teale  turned  towards 
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them,  and  Winnie  was  positively  startled 
by  the  scared  expression  of  her  face,  as  her 
eyes  fell  on  Lord  Mortimer.  He  was  not 
looking  at  her,  and  she  quickly  turned  her 
head  away ;  but  as  the  Mortimers  walked 
on,  Winnie  told  her  husband  of  what  had 
occurred. 

'  I  really  think,  Eupert/  she  said,  '  that  the 
woman  must  remember  you,  and  be  afraid 
of  your  recollecting  her  bygone  history.' 

*  It  is  possible,'  said  Lord  Mortimer,  '  but 
she  is  not  likely  to  think  that  I  know 
anything  about  the  affair,  as  it  w«^  my 
father  who  was  the  person  concerned.' 

*  A  guilt}^  conscience  jDrobably  makes  her 
afraid >of  your  very  name,'  suggested  Winnie, 
not  guessing  that  John  Koyle  had  contrived 
to  make  ^Mrs.  Teale  apprehensive  of  Lord 
Mortimer's  declaring  her  antecedents. 

^That    must    be    the    reason/   luiswered 
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Lord  Mortimer.  '  Poor  woman,  she  is  dis- 
turbing herself  unnecessarily  if  she  thinks 
that  transaction  will  be  brought  to  light 
by  me/ 

If  Mrs.  Teale  could  have  heard  him,  her 
relief  would  have  been  unbounded,  for  she  had 
so  fostered  an  unreasoning  dread  of  discovery 
that  it  seemed  almost  to  overpower  her. 
She  thought,  as  she  reviewed  her  past  life, 
that  perhaps  she  would  have  done  more 
wisely  to  have  told  a  little  more  truth  about 
it  to  her  husband,  and  that  if  she  had  given 
him  some  modified  account  of  the  unhappy 
business  of  the  forged  cheque,  she  would 
have  been  freed  from  the  fear  of  his  dis- 
covering the  real  truth  respecting  it. 

For,  clever  woman  as  she  was  in  many 
respects,  she  was  nevertheless  in  mortal 
terror  of  her  husband  ;  and  perhaps  there 
was  some  ^^eason  for  her  fears,  for  Mr.  Teale 
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was  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  man,  and 
possessed  an  ungovernable  temper.  Still  he 
had  hitherto  treated  his  wife  with  kindness, 
and  she  would  have  had  no  reason  to  dread 
his  anger  if  she  had  dealt  openly  with  him  ; 
but  the  consciousness  that  she  had  not  done 
so  was  poisoning  her  whole  hfe,  and,  in  spite 
of  her  apparent  prosperity,  she  was  a 
miserable  woman. 

There  is  often  a  '  skeleton  in  the  cupboard' 
that  is  little  suspected  by  the  outer  world, 
and  it  is  most  terrible  to  those  who  own 
the  dreaded  possession  when  it  has  been 
caused  by  their  own  T\Tong-doing. 

Winnie    and    Lilian   went     that   nioht   to 

o 

a  concert  given  by  Lady  Blankiron,  one  of 
the  few  people  who  retained  the  practice 
of  entertaining  her  friends  with  music  from 
the  best  opera-singers  in  London. 

And    it    is    more     marvellous    that    anv 
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persons  should  remain  with  sufficient  phil- 
anthropy to  give  concerts,  than  that  their 
number  should  be  small.  For  of  all  the 
forms  of  entertainment  provided  by  hostesses 
for  their  friends,  the  costliest  and  the  most 
disappointing  is  a  concert.  Not  disappoint- 
ing as  regards  the  quality  of  the  music, 
for  the  prima  donna,  whose  fee  is  almost  at 
the  rate  of  gold  for  each  note  she  utters, 
generally  sings  charmingly,  but  as  regards 
the  crushing,  the  talking  and  the  moving 
on  of  the  guests. 

For  what  is  more  annoying  than,  when 
all  are  listening  entranced  to  the  sweet  tones 
of  the  ^  diva '  of  the  day,  to  see  some  un- 
appreciative  dowager  and  eager  girl,  intent 
only  on  'moving  on'  to  a  ball,  push  their 
way  past  the  attentive  listeners,  and,  regard- 
less of  the  disturbance  their  rustling  robes 
occasion,   succeed   in   attaining   their    object 
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of  a  speedy  exit,  at  the  cost  of  marring  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  really  care  for  the 
music. 

But  the  general  object  of  society  is  to  be 
for  ever  moving  on ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
evenings  devoted  to  ball-going  is  spent 
on  the  staircase,  and  the  staple  of  conver- 
sation is  question  and  answer  : 

*  Are  you  going  on  to  Lady  A's  V 

*  No;  but  I  am  jast  come  from  Mrs.  B's, 
and  I  think  I  shall  look  in  at  Mrs.  C's.' 

So  three  parties  are  spoilt  by  the  fact 
that  all  who  are  at  one,  are  retrrettino^  that 
they  have  left  another,  or  are  longing  to 
go  on  to  a  third  ;  and  in  the  anxiety  to  do 
everything,  generally  end  by  enjoying 
nothinof. 

Winnie  did  not  care  to  spend  her  evenings 
in  moving  from  house  to  house ;  she 
contented   herself   with    choosing    from    her 

VOL.  III.  33 
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invitations  what  was  most  likely  to  prove 
pleasant,  and  then  went  there,  and  did  not 
rush  on  to  another  ball  directly.  Conse- 
quently Lilian  enjoyed  the  balls  she  did 
go  to,  far  more  than  those  girls  who  never 
stayed  long  enough  at  any  ball  to  know 
whether  it  was  a  good  one  or  not. 

For  the  w^orld  makes  its  pleasures  very 
wearisome  sometimes,  by  changing  them  into 
business  instead  of  recreation,  and  so  loses  the 
benefit  which  society  must  otherwise  confer, 
since  man  is  a  sociable  animal,  and  is  almost 
always  the  better  for  mixing  moderately 
with  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  the  same 
remark  extends  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  to 
woman  also. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DERBYSHIRE    HOUSE, 

*  Twas  a  motley  assemblage, 
Ambassadors,  peers, 
And  members  of  Parliament.* 

Knapp. 

The  day  after  Winnie's  afternoon  by  Achilles, 
she  was  busily  engaged  in  painting,  when  Mrs. 
Vincent  was  announced. 

*  Go  on  with  your  work,'  said  her  visitor  ;  '  I 
need  not  interrupt  you,  that  is  if  you  don't 
mind  talking  while  you  are  painting.' 

'  Not   in  the  least,  and  I  shall  be  rather 

33—2 
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glad  to  finish  this  sketch,  as  it  is  promised  for 
a  charity  bazaar ;  and  ought  to  be  sent  to- 
morrow.' 

'  You  are  a  busy  woman,  Winnie,'  said 
Mrs.  Vincent,  as  she  glanced  round  the  room, 
which  contained  plenty  of  signs  of  diligent 
occupation.  On  the  writing-table  were  a  pile 
of  notes,  and  a  variety  of  lists  and  memoranda; 
a  portfolio  of  sketches  and  studies  was 
leaning  against  a  chair,  and  several  books 
were  scattered  about,  including  not  only  those 
of  the  day,  but  others  of  a  deeper  kind. 

*  Oh  yes,'  answered  Winnie,  ^  I  am  always 
busy  ;  I  can't  bear  being  idle.' 

'  No,  you  are  quite  right ;  it  is  lamentable 
to  think  how  people  contrive  to  dawdle  away 
their  time  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  then 
complain  of  ennui."' 

'  What  always  amuses  me  about  it 
though,'  replied  Winnie,  '  is  that  idle  people 
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never  can  find  time  to  do  anything ;  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  the  busiest  people  who  are  always 
ready  to  undertake  more  work/ 

'Yes,  it  is  quite  true,'  answered  Mrs. 
Vincent 

'  Now,'  pursued  Winnie,  '  there  is  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  she  literall}'  does  nothing  from 
morning  to  night,  excepting  that  she  devises 
becoming  toilettes  for  herself;  but  she  is 
always  declaring  she  has  no  time  for  anything, 
and  if  you  write  her  a  letter  which  requires 
an  answer,  you  will  probably  not  get  one  for 
several  days,  and  she  will  then  inform  you 
that  she  has  been  too  busy  to  write 
before.' 

Mrs.  Vincent  smiled  at  the  description,  and 
answered  :  '  I  really  think  people  who  habit- 
ually waste  their  time,  lose  eventually  the 
power  of  employing  it.' 

'  I  am  sure  they  do.     Don't  you  think  it  is  a 
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pity,  Cousin  Lucy,  that  when  fresh  under- 
takings are  started,  or  fresh  help  wanted 
in  any  quarter,  no  matter  where,  it  is  always 
those  who  are  already  doing  a  good  deal 
who  are  applied  to  ?  and  I  can  only  suppose 
it  is  because  that  people  w^ho  do  nothing 
cannot  be  induced  to  change  their  ways.' 

'  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason,  and  it  applies 
to  charities  and  subscription  lists  as  well ; 
for  you  almost  always  see  the  same  names 
over  and  over  again  if  you  look  down 
the  lists  of  subscribers  to  the  different 
charities.' 

*  Indeed  you  do,  and  those  people  who 
already  subscribe  to  a  good  many  things  are 
tormented  with  fresh  applications;  the  fact 
of  having  given  to  one  thing  seems  to  be 
considered  as  a  good  reason  why  you  should 
give  to  another,  and  the  applicants  never 
seem    to    consider   that    the    previous    sub- 
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scriptions  may  have  diminished  the  powers  of 
helping  which  those  to  whom  they  apply 
possess.  And  then  everybody  who  sends  you 
a  begging  letter  not  only  imagines  that  yon 
have  no  other  calls  upon  you,  but  constantly 
suggests  that  they  are  benefiting  you  by 
putting  before  you  such  a  worthy  object 
for  assistance.  Perhaps  it  is  wrong  of  me, 
but  that  form  of  begging  rather  provokes 
me.' 

*  I  think  it  provokes  a  great  many  people, 
and  makes  them  less  inclined  to  give  aid. 
Certainly  the  amount  expended  in  charitable 
objects  in  England  is  enormous,  and  yet 
whenever  a  special  Mansion  House  Fund  is 
required  the  money  is  always  forth- 
coming.' 

'  Indeed  it  is ;  the  want  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  funds,  but  much  more  of  applying 
those    most    profitably :    and    T    am   afraid 
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that,  in  spite  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  money 
wasted.' 

'Yes,  and  even  worse — expended  in  sup- 
porting persons  who  make  a  comfortable  living 
by  writing  begging  letters  with  piteous  appeals 
to  the  compassionate.' 

'  Yes ;  did  mamma  tell  you  that  she 
discovered  the  other  day  that  a  woman  who 
has  applied  to  her  for  years,  representing  her- 
self as  unable  to  earn  anything  from  ill  health, 
and  as  having  sustained  innumerable  misfor- 
tunes, and  whom  she  has  frequently  assisted, 
really  possesses  a  competence  of  her  own,  and 
has  made  large  sums  of  money  yearly  by 
begging  V 

*  What  a  dreadful  case — and  T  am  afraid  it 
is  not  a  solitary  one — when  there  are  so 
many  people  in  real  need  1' 

*  Yes,  it   is  shocking.     Talking  of  distress 
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though,  Cousin  Lucy,  do  you  know  I  was 
quite  scandaHsed  the  other  day  by  hearing 
of  the  way  in  which  a  good  many  people 
keep  their  dressmakers  waiting  for  money, 
and  then  are  furious  with  them  for  sending 
in  their  bills.  I  will  not  mention  names, 
but  a  lady  said  to  me  that  her  dressmaker 
had  absolutely  had  the  impertinence  to  send 
liBr  in  her  bill.  She  was  not  going  to  pay  till 
it  suited  her ;  and  if  the  woman  dunned  her 
again,  she  should  never  employ  her  any 
more  after  she  had  paid  the  bill.  I  could 
not  help  asking,  ''  But  how  is  the  woman  to 
]ive,  and  pay  her  assistants,  if  she  does  not 
get  her  bills  paid  ?"  and  the  answer  was  an 
amazed  look,  and  the  remark,  "■  Oh,  that  is 
no  business  of  mine ;  those  kind  of  people 
always  can  get  on  somehow."  Poor  people  ! 
thought  I,  and  was  much  amused,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  to  see   my  friend's  name  among 
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the  patronesses  of  the  Dressmakers'  Benevo- 
lent Society.' 

'Ibis  a  curious  thing  that  people  do  not 
see  that  they  are  guilty  of  absolute  dis- 
honesty in  withholding  the  money  they  owe 
to  the  tradespeople  they  employ.' 

'  Tt  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  ;  and 
then  the  tradespeople,  to  reimburse  them- 
selves, raise  their  prices,  so  that  those  who  do 
pay,  pay  as  well  for  those  who  don't.' 

'Which  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
co-operative  stores,'  answered  Mrs.  Vincent. 
'  I  think  there  are  arguments  both  for  and 
against  these,  but  I  think  the  tradesmen 
might  remedy  things  for  themselves  by  refus- 
ing to  give  long  credit.  However,  I  said  this 
to  a  very  respectable  tradesman  one  day,  and 
he  assured  me  that  this  system  would  never 
answer ;  those  who  followed  it  would  lose 
all  their  customers,  as  there  would  always  be 
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some   shops    which  to  obtain  extra   custom 
would  give  credit.' 

*  I  suppose  so.  Keally,  if  everybody  only 
did  what  was  fair  and  honest  and  riofht  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  the  world  would 
be  immensely  improved  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
the  truth  is  that  the  general  standard  of 
society  is  very  low,  and  that  wants  raising 
before  anything  else  can  be  done. — There, 
I  have  finished  my  sketch,  and  now  I 
must  look  out  two  or  three  others  to 
send  with  it.'  And  Mrs.  Vincent  watched 
Winnie  turn  over  her  portfolio,  and  alter- 
nately criticised  and  applauded  her  perform- 
ances. 

John  Eoyle,  meanwhile,  had  proposed  Mr. 
Teale  as  a  member  for  Stacy's,  and  as  he  was 
known  to  be  very  rich,  and  Stacy's  was  not 
particularly  exclusive  in  cases  where  it  was 
a  rich  man  who  desired  admittance,  he  was 
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elected,  and  joined  with  great  zest  in  the 
highest  play  that  went  on.  Ascot  came 
and  went,  and  John  Royle,  instead  of  win- 
ning largely,  as  he  had  confidently  antici- 
pated, lost  heavily.  He  felt  that  his  chances 
of  averting  ruin  now  were  very  small,  and 
that  the  crash  which  awaited  him  was  im- 
minent ;  the  only  thing  which  could  save 
him,  at  least  for  a  time,  would  be  the  pro- 
curing a  large  sum  in  a  few  days,  and  he 
set  his  wits  to  work  to  see  how  this  could  be 
accomplished. 

He  contrived,  by  flattery  and  cajoling,  to 
get  a  loan  to  the  tune  of  some  hundreds  from 
Mr.  Teale,  giving  him  an  I.O.U.  for  the 
amount ;  but  he  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  Mr.  Teale  was 
shrewd  enough  to  discover  that  John  Royle's 
finances  were  in  anything  but  a  flourishing 
state. 
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Then  he  tried  Mrs.  Teale,  but  he  fouDcl 
that  she  had  hardly  any  command  of  ready 
money,  and  that  she  was  totally  unable  to 
help  him,  though,  as  she  assured  him — and 
he  could  see  that  she  spoke  truthfully — any- 
thing that  she  had  in  her  power  to  do  for 
him,  she  would  ;  but  it  was  a  blow  to  find 
that  this  resource,  so  confidently  calculated 
on,  had  failed  him.  But  he  did  not  quite 
despair  yet. 

On  the  eveninor  of  the  dav  of  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent's  visit,  there  was  a  large  drum  at  Derby- 
shire House,  to  which  the  Mortimers  went. 
The  parties  at  Derbyshire  House  were 
universally  known  as  amongst  the  largest 
assemblages  in  London,  and  on  this  particular 
night  the  crowd  that  flocked  up  the  marble 
staircase  and  wandered  through  the  gilded 
saloons  was  even  greater  than  usual.  All 
that  was  remarkable  in   the  London  world 
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was  collected  within  the  spacious  rooms. 
The  politicians  of  the  day,  from  cabinet 
ministers  down  to  obscure  M.P/s,  ambas- 
sadors, ministers,  and  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion ;  literary  lions,  social  celebrities,  the 
owners  of  old  historic  names,  and  the  makers 
of  their  own  colossal  fortunes,  were  mingled 
together;  while  the  fairest,  the  noblest,  and 
the  wittiest  of  Englishwomen  graced  the 
rooms  with  their  presence. 

Diamonds  blazed  everywhere,  and  the 
coup  d'oGil  was  a  very  striking  one  ;  but  even 
in  that  throng  Lilian  Koyle  s  beauty  was 
remarkable.  Many  other  lovely  women  were 
present — women  lovely  in  face,  in  figure, 
and  in  expression — but  no  fairer  form  was 
to  be  seen  than  that  of  the  beautiful  girl  of 
eighteen.  Her  dress,  too,  suited  her  to  perfec- 
tion ;  it  was  of  rich  soft  white  silk,  with 
strings   of  pearls    in    her   hair,  and    round 
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her  graceful  white  throat  and  beautiful  arms ; 
and  Geoffrey  de  Valines  thought,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  that  on  this  night  he  would 
put  his  fate  to  the  touch,  and  ^  win  or  lose 
it  all/ 

Lord  Clanville  came  up  to  Winnie. 

*  Well,  Lady  Mortimer,'  he  said,  ^  I  think 
I  have  just  accomplished  a  wonderful  feat : 
I  saw  you  from  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  have  piloted  my  way  across — no  easy 
matter,  I  assure  you — and  have  absolutely 
avoided  treading  on  more  than  half  a  dozen 
trains.  The  only  objection  to  these  Derby- 
shire House  parties  is,  that  though  one  sees 
all  one's  friends,  very  often  it  is  a  case 
of  seeing  them  only  and  not  speaking  to 
them,  for  the  crowd  makes  locomotion 
difficult.' 

*  Indeed  it  does  ;  and  I  think  it  is  fuller 
than   ever   to-night/    answered   Winnie,    as 
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she  skilfully  avoided  collision  with  a  stout 
elderly  gentleman  who  was  steering  steadily 
across  the  room,  regardless  of  those  who  were 
in  his  way  ;  for  though  elderly  gentlemen 
do  not  as  a  rule  '  frequent  London  balls 
and  parties,  except  on  special  occasions, 
they  may  always  be  seen  at  Derbyshire 
House. 

*  I  have  been  thinkingf,'  said  Lord  Clan- 
ville,  ^  of  the  enormous  number  of  parties  I 
have  been  at  here,  and  especially  of  the  first 
I  ever  attended,  when  I  was  a  raw  lad  of 
nineteen,  over  fifty  years  ago.  I  have  for- 
gotten many  of  the  intermediate  ones,  but 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  night,  and 
of  my  sensations  on  the  occasion,  for  I  was 
horribly  shy,  and  did  not  at  all  appreciate 
escorting  my  mother  here.  One  of  the 
strangest  things  to  me  is  the  recollection 
that  Lady  Richemont  was  the  beauty  of  the 
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evening.  You  would  hardly  think  it,  to  look 
-at  her  to-night.' 

'  It  seems  impossible  !'  exclaimed  Winnie, 
as  she  glanced  at  the  withered  bedizened  old 
woman,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance  talking 
to  one  or  two  ancient  admirers,  with  the  air 
of  possessing  the  charms  which  had  so  long 
fled. 

Her  dress  was  magnificent,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  dark  locks  on  her  head,  and  the 
bloom  on  her  withered  cheeks,  were  studied 
with  great  care.  But  they  were  powerless 
to  hide  the  ravages  of  time,  and  it  was  a 
melancholy  sight  to  see  the  old  woman  still 
apeing  the  manners  and  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth,  and  vainly  trying  to  make 
others  beheve  that  she  was  still  the  beauti- 
ful Lady  Richemont  who  had  reigned 
triumphant  in  those  very  rooms  fifty  years 
ago. 

VOL.   III.  34 
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'  Yes,  she  was  a  lovely  woman  then,'  con- 
tinued Lord  Clanville,  '  in  the  very  zenith 
of  her  fame — the  queen  of  society — the  most 
popular  patroness  of  Almack's — the  admired 
of  all  observers ;  and  look  at  her  now,  poor 
woman!  she  is  simply  a  laughing-stock, 
because  she  has  not  been  sensible  enough  to 
grow  old  gracefully.  What  a  contrast  to 
Mrs.  Delville,  who  is  the  picture  of  a  beauti- 
ful old  woman  still,  and  whose  white  hairs 
become  her  so  much  more  than  any  borrowed 
locks  can  do.  People  make  a  great  mistake 
when  they  don't  accept  the  fact  of  advancing 
years,  for  each  generation  has  its  natural 
advantages,  and  it  is  quite  useless  for  eighty 
to  attempt  to  vie  with  eighteen,  and  only 
ends  in  eighty  losing  the  respect  which  would 
otherwise  be  accorded  to  it.  To-nisfht,  the 
beauty  certainly  is  your  friend  Miss  Koyle  ; 
she  is  a  lovely  girl.     I  remember  her  father ; 
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he  was  a  member  for  a  short  time  many  years 
ago,  a  most  good-natured  fellow,  popular 
with  every  one,  but  not  the  least  fitted  for 
anything  except  the  sunny  side  of  life.  What 
is  he  now,  I  wonder — he  is  a  neighbour  of 
yours,  I  think  V 

'  Yes,  and  is  now  exactly  what  you  describe 
him  formerly  ;  years  have  not  changed  him, 
apparently.' 

'  And  never  will.  He  is  much  too  light- 
hearted  to  take  anything  seriously.' 

Some  one  else  spoke  to  Lord  Clanville,  a 
portly  man  with  his  wife,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  introduce  to  a  minister.  Winnie 
was  amused  at  her  toilette  :  being  a  florid 
large  woman,  she  wore  a  brilliant  rose- 
coloured  dress,  covered  with  lace,  a.nd  a 
wreath  of  roses  in  her  hair ;  and  her  face 
beamed  with  satisfaction  and  delight  at  being 
in  such  good  society,  to  which  she  was  evi- 

34—2 
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dently  totally  unaccustomed.  Winnie  moved 
on,  and  wondered  what  had  become  of  Lilian. 
*  I  think  Geoffrey  was  talking  to  her/  she 
thought,  ^  and  he  has  probably  taken  her  to 
get  an  ice  ;'  so  she  did  not  concern  herself 
any  more  about  her  charge,  but  began  to  talk 
to  her  different  friends,  amongst  others  Sir 
Arthur  Lovell,  who  wondered,  as  he  chatted 
to  Lady  Mortimer,  what  had  become  of  Miss 
Royle. 

What  had  become  of  her  ?  Geoffrey  de 
Valines,  after  standing  talking  to  her  a  little 
while  by  Winnie's  side,  had  said  : 

'  What  a  crush  it  is;  and  how  tremendously 
hot  I  Come  into  the  other  room,  it  is  much 
cooler  there  ;'  and  Lilian  had  assented. 

So  they  had  made  their  way  into  the 
farthest  of  the  suite  of  rooms  thrown  open, 
and  established  themselves  on  a  sofa. 

'  How    deliciously   cool   it  is    here/    s^id 
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Lilian ;  '  much  pleasanter  than  in  the  other 
room.  How  stupid  people  are  to  crowd 
together  so,  when  there  is  no  one  in  this 
room/ 

Geoffrey  felt  secretly  glad  that  there  were 
no  other  occupants  of  the  room,  but  he  only 
remarked  carelessly : 

'  Oh,  people  always  will  herd  together  ;' 
and  then  somehow  a  silence  fell  on  them  both 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Lilian  leant  back  on  the  sofa,  and  played 
with  her  bouquet,  enjoying  the  soft  air  that 
came  in  from  the  windows,  while  Geoffrey 
nerved  himself  to  put  to  her  the  question,  on 
the  answer  to  which  he  felt  that  the  happiness 
of  his  future  Hfe  depended.  He  was  not  very 
confident  either;  he  thought  that  Lilian  liked 
him,  but  his  devotion  to  her  was  humble,  and  he 
hardly  dared  to  think  himself  worthy  of  such 
a  prize  as  she  was  in  his  eyes.     At  last,  how- 
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ever,  he  felt  that  he  would  not  let  shp  such 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  fate. 

*  I  have  something  to  ask  you,'  he  said 
suddenly;  and  then,  as  she  turned  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  on  him,  he  felt  almost  unable  to 
speak,  but  continued  hurriedly :  '  I  mean, 
Lilian,  my  beautiful  queen,  I  love  you  with 
my  whole  heart  !  Do  you  think  you  can 
like  me  a  httle  ?  Will  you  give  yourself  to 
me?' 

Geoffrey's  words  were  not  particularly 
eloquent,  but  there  was  a  ring  of  intensity 
in  them  which  stirred  the  heart  of  the  girl 
to  whom  he  addressed  them. 

Her  eyes  drooped  for  a  moment  beneath 
his  earnest  gaze,  and  then  she  raised  them  to 
him,  and  said  in  the  low^est  whisper,  as  the 
colour  flushed  all  over  her  beautiful  face,  one 
little  word  : 

^Yes.' 
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*  My  darling !  my  own  !'  exclaimed  Geof- 
frey, as  he  clasped  both  her  hands  in  his 
own,  ^  you  have  made  me  perfectly  happy  ! 
It  shall  be  the  endeavour  of  my  whole  life 
to  show  you  what  my  devotion  to  you  is, 
and  to  try  and  make  your  life  as  bright  as 
love  can  make  it.  Ah !'  he  added,  with  a 
half-sigh  of  content,  '  I  hardly  dared  to  hope 
for  this.' 

'  It  makes  me  happy  too,'  said  Lilian,  in 
half-shy,  yet  ineffably  sweet  tones  ;  ^  only  I 
am  so  stupid  and  young — not  fit  to  be  your 
wife.  You  will  find  out  that  I  am  not  a 
bit  like  other  girls ;  and  I  don't  half  know 
what  I  ought.' 

*  You  are  fit  to  be  an  emperor's  bride,  my 
darling !'  exclaimed  the  enraptured  lover. 
^  Like  other  girls  ?  no  indeed,  I  should  think 
not  !  there  is  not  a  girl  in  England  who 
could  compare  with  you  !' 
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Lilian  shook  her  head  in  playful  remor- 
strance. 

'  You  must  not  think  so,'  she  said,  ^  or 
you  will  be  disappointed.  It  all  seems  so 
strange  and  wonderful,'  she  added ;  '  it  is 
like  a  dream  !  Can  it  be  true  that  you  love 
me?' 

*  With  my  whole  heart — it  is  not  a  dream, 
but  reality  !  And,  darling,  remember  I  could 
never  be  disappointed  in  you.' 

And  as  they  sat  there,  in  the  first  sweet 
consciousness  of  mutual  love,  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  seemed  all  melted  into  one 
golden  haze  of  happiness.  They  thought  of 
nothing,  cared  for  nothing, but  the  one  feeling 
— they  loved  each  other.  But  the  most  bliss- 
ful moments  must  have  an  end,  and  several 
people  passing  through  the  room  at  last 
awakened  Geoffrey  to  a  consciousness  that 
time  must   be   passing,    and   looking   at   his 
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watch,  he  found  that  it  was  far  later  than  he 
had  expected. 

*  Lilian,  darling  !  we  must  go/  he  whis- 
pered, and  led  her  into  the  other  rooms, 
where  they  soon  encountered  Winnie. 

'  There  you  are  at  last  !'  she  exclaimed. 
*  I  thought  I  should  never  find  you.  Come^ 
Lilian  !  Ah,  there's  Kupert.  He  sees  us, 
and  is  gone  to  ask  for  the  carriage.' 

Winnie  was  in  such  haste  to  be  Q^one,  that 
she  did  not  notice  the  embarrassment  which 
neither  Geoffrey  nor  Lilian  could  quite  con- 
ceal ;  but  by  the  time  that  Winnie  and  Lihan 
had  got  their  cloaks,  Geoffrey  had  recovered 
himself,  and  stood  beside  her,  speaking  little, 
but  feeling  perfectly  happy. 

Winnie  placed  herself  in  one  of  the  huge 
porter  s  chairs,  to  await  the  carriage,  always 
a  wearisome  business  at  Derbyshire  House, 
excepting    to   those    few    favoured    mortals 
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whose  carriages  are  allowed  inside  the  high 
walls  which  guard  its  courtyard. 

Teddy  Guildford  came  up  to  talk  to  her, 
and  so  she  did  not  notice  anything  remarkable 
in  the  manner  of  her  brother  or  her  charge. 
And  the  rest  of  the  world  were  too  much 
engaged  in  straining  to  hear  if  their  carriages 
were  up,  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  flirta- 
tion with  the  beauty  of  the  day. 

Who  does  not  know  what  an  intolerable 
business  waiting  for  the  carriage  is  1  more 
especially  when  the  crowd  is  as  dense  as  it 
Avas  that  night  at  Derbyshire  House ;  the 
perpetual  shouts  of  '  Lady  Blank's  carriage  !' 
'  Comint^  out !'  '  Mrs.  Dash's  carriao^e  next !' 
'  Colonel  Cipher's  servant  I'  which  are  re- 
peated till  one's  ears  are  deafened  by  the 
sound,  and  one  gets  hopeless  of  recognising 
one's  own  name,  when  at  last  it  is  shouted 
forth.     And    with   what   a   resigned   air   do 
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people  await  their  turns :  sometimes,  after 
an  unusually  long  time,  you  hear  them 
mildly  suggest : 

*  I  don't  think  my  carriage  can  have  been 
called.  Would  you  ask  Mr.  So-and-So  if 
my  servant  has  answered  V 

However,  Geoffrey  and  Lilian  little  recked 
of  the  time  as  they  stood  in  the  hall  at 
Derbyshire  House  ;  she  with  her  white  wrap 
thrown  gracefully  round  her,  looking  lovelier 
than  ever,  and  with  a  new  softness  in  her 
dark  eyes  which  added  wonderfully  to  their 
beauty. 

*  I  shall  come  to  Grosvenor  Place  to-morrow 
about  eleven,'  Geoffrey  said,  in  his  lowest 
tones.  '  1  must  go  and  see  my  father,  and  I 
shall  come  directly  after.' 

'  I  may  tell  Winnie  V  asked  Lilian.  '  Oh, 
I  hope  she  won't  mind  !  And  then  I  must 
write  to  papa ;  but  I  don't  mind  that.     He 
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will  be  glad  when    I   tell  him  how  happy  I 
am.' 

*  My  own  I'  whisjDered  Geoffrejr ;  '  why, 
Winnie  will  be  delighted  to  have  you  for  a 
sister.     See  what  friends  you  are  already  !' 

'  Yes  ;  and  she  is  so  kind  !' 

Just  then  came  the  call :  *  Lord  Mortimer's 
carriage  stops  the  way  !'  and  as  its  owner 
said  :  *  Gome  along,  Winnie,'  Geoffrey  led 
Lilian  forward,  and  put  her  into  the  carriage, 
his  parting  words  being,  as  she  turned  towards 
him  : 

^  To  morrow  at  eleven.' 

And  with  these  ringing  in  her  ears,  and 
her  whole  heart  filled  with  joy  and  love, 
Lilian  felt  as  if  she  doubted  her  own  identity. 
Was  it  possible  that  Geoffrey  loved  her  so 
well  ?  The  thrill  of  delight  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  affection  gave,  told  the  un- 
suspected story  of  her  own  love.     And  as  the 
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carriatre  rolled  on,  Lilian  leant  back  in  it 
in  a  state  of  supreme  bliss,  and  longing  for 
the  day  which  was  to  bring  her  the  presence 
of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  plighted  troth. 

Alas  !  how  little  she  thought  of  what  that 
day  would  bring  ! 


.^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GONE. 

*  Chances  strange, 
Disastrous  accidents,  and  change, 
That  come  to  all.' 
CoPLAS  DE  Manrique,  tvans.  hy  Longfellow. 

/ 

Lilian  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a 
strange  sensation  of  something  having 
happened,  and  as  she  recollected  what  that 
something  was,  she  felt  how  bright  a  thing 
life  was.  Then  a  sort  of  shyness  came  upon 
her  as  to  how  she  should  tell  Winnie,  and 
she   finally   decided  that  she  would  not  go 
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down  to  breakfast,  but  send  a  message  ask- 
inof  Winnie  to  come  and  see  her  before  she 
went  downstairs. 

She  did  so,  and  Winnie  came  at  her 
summons,  when  in  a  few  faltering  words 
LiHan  told  her  n^ws. 

To  say  that  Winnie  was  surprised  would 
be  but  a  faint  description  of  her  feelings  of 
astonishment,  and  her  first  thought  was, 
^  Then  Rupert  was  right.  Oh,  what  will  he 
say  ?  How  bhnd  I  have  been  !'  but  Lihan  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  her  want  of  cordi- 
ality. '  For  after  all,'  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  kissed  and  petted  Lilian, '  she  is  a  dear  girl, 
and  no  one  can  say  a  word  against  her.  And 
Geoffrey  does  not  w^ant  money  ;  indeed,  I 
recollect  how  papa  was  admiring  Lihan  the 
other  day.  Oh,  it  must  all  come  right ;  only 
I  sincerely  wish  that  I  had  not  to  tell 
Rupert.' 
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And  the  weight  of  her  communication 
oppressed  Winnie  decidedly  as  ahe  went 
downstairs. 

Breakfast  was  ready,  and  Lord  Mortimer 
deep  in  the  Times,  when  she  entered.  She 
turned  over  her  own  letters,  opened  one  or 
two,  and  begaja  to  pour  out  the  tea.  Her 
husband  threw  down  the  paper,  and  came  to 
the  table. 

'  Lilian  is  not  coming  down  to  breakfast/ 
began  Winnie,  feeling  very  nervous,  and 
showing  it  in  her  voice. 

Lord  Mortimer  looked  up.  '  What  is  the 
matter,  Winnie  T  he  asked,  quick  to  detect  the 
sound  of  her  troubled  tones. 

'  Oh,  Rupert,  I  am  afraid  you  will  say  it 
is  all  my  fault.  I  am  so  surprised — but  still 
I  don't  think  we  need  regret  it — but  you  were 
right  after  all.' 

It    would    have   been    difficult    for   most 
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people  to  have  gathered  anything  from  this 
extremely  disjointed  speech,  but  the  truth 
flashed  on  Lord  Mortimer  at  once. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  anything 
between  your  brother  Geoffrey  and  Lilian  V 
he  asked  gravely. 

^  Yes ;  he  proposed  to  her  last  night  at 
Derbyshire  House,  and  she  accepted  him  ;  he 
is  coming  here  at  eleven.  Oh,  Kupert,  I  hope 
you  don't  mind  very  much/  she  added  depre- 
catingly,  '  for  she  is  really  such  a  nice  girl' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  has  happened,' 
was  Lord  Mortimer's  reply.  *  You  know, 
Winnie,  that  I  feared  this  once,  and  that  it 
was  my  chief  reason  for  objecting  to  have 
Lilian  here  ;  but  your  assurances  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm  made  me  allow  it. 
However,  the  deed  is  done,  and  it  is  no  use 
lamenting.  I  only  hope  your  father  will  not 
object.* 

VOL.  III.  35 
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'  I  hardly  think  he  will,  for  he  was  admir- 
ing Lilian  so  much  the  other  day.' 

*  And  she  is  really  a  nice  girl,  too  ;  my 
opinion  of  her  has  risen  greatly  since  I  knew 
her  better.    But  she  is  John  Hoyle's  sister,  and 
I  am  afraid  he  is  going  on  worse  than  ever. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  business  altogether,  and 
of  course  now  it  would  be  unkind  to  suggest 
any  obstacles,  as   it   seems  to  be   a  case   of 
mutual  affection  ;  and  after  all,  it  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection  to  a  girl's  marrying,  that  her 
brother  happens  to  be  a  scamp.     It  would 
be  hard  for  sisters  to  be  responsible  for  their 
brothers'  evil   deeds.     Still  I    heartily  wish 
that  she  had  not  captivated   Geoffrey,  for  I 
recollect   that   he    said  when  he   met  John 
Royle  that  he  thought  he  w^as  not  as  black 
as  he  was  represented,  which  makes  me  fear 
that  he  might  be  influenced  by  his  brother- 
in-law.' 
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*  Oh,  I  hope  not ;  and  surely  Lilian  herself 
must  know  that  John  Royle  would  do 
Geoffrey  no  good/ 

'  I  am  afraid  she  knows  very  little.  So, 
Winnie,  this  is  a  piece  of  matchmaking  which 
you  did  not  contemplate,  for  I  believe  you 
had  other  views  for  Geoffrey.' 

'  Yes,  I  had,  and  certainly  have  been  very 
blind  not  to  have  seen  this  going  on  under 
my  eyes.  I  must  acknowledge  that  you 
were  a  better  judge  than  I  was,  in  suspecting 
the  danger.' 

'  I  believe  I  had  better  have  held  to  my 
first  judgment  that  it  was  wiser  not  to  have 
Lilian  here.  However,  I  did  not  do  so,  and 
therefore  the  mischief  has  been  done  ;  we  can 
only  hope  that  no  harm  will  come  of  it.' 

And  Lord  and  Lady  Mortimer,  having 
finished  breakfast,  left  the  dining-room.  As 
they  did  so,  a  servant  opened  the  door  leading 

35—2 
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from  the  outer  hall,  and  announced  *  Mr. 
Percival.' 

'  Mortimer,  this  is  lucky  I'  exclaimed  Tom, 
as  he  entered.  *  I  have  something  important 
to  tell  you,'  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  ^  and 
Winnie  too ;'  so  they  all  went  into  Lord 
Mortimer's  sittinof  room. 

When  they  had  entered,  Tom  carefully 
shut  the  door  ;  and  turning  round,  exclaimed  ; 
'  Have  you  heard  of  this  terrible  business 
about  John  Royle  V 

'  No,'  answered  Lord  Mortimer,  while 
Winnie  felt  a  sensation  of  terror  at  what  was 
coming. 

'  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  not  have 
done  so,  and  therefore  came  at  once  to  tell 
you,  in  order  that  his  sister  might  not  hear 
it  without  some  preparation.  Last  night,  at 
Stacy's,  John  Royle  was  detected  in  some 
disQ^raceful  cheating  at   cards ;  there  was  a 
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terrible  scene,  and  he  has  started  abroad  this 

morning. 

Winnie    sank   into   a   chair,    with   a   low 

exclamation  of    '  How    terrible !'   and    Lord 

Mortimer,  hardly    less  shocked,  though  not 

perhaps  surprised,  asked  briefly  :  '  How  did 

you  hear  this  V 

'  From  Beauchamp  ;  the  particulars,  as  far 

as  I  could  gather  them,  seem  to  be  these. 
Last  night,  at  Stacy's,  John  Royle,  young 
Delville,  Beauchamp,  and  that  American 
fellow  Teale  were  playing  whist.  For  some 
time  there  have  been  suspicions  there  of  un- 
fair dealing  on  Boyle's  part,  and  he  was 
closely  watched.  Suddenly  Beauchamp 
detected  him  in  the  act.  I  believe  he  slipped 
a  card  or  somethinsf  of  that  sort  He  accused 
him  of  it,  and  one  or  two  others  who  were 
standing  by  having  perceived  it  also,  it  was 
useless  for  him  to    deny   it.     There   was   a 
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most  awful  row  ;  Beauchamp  says  it  was  the 
most  painful  scene  he  ever  witnessed.  And  at 
last  John  Koyle  went  out  from  the  club, 
every  one  shunning  him  as  he  passed.  Teale 
was  in  a  white  rage,  for  I  fancy  Koyle  owes 
him  money  as  well,  and  his  debts  are  said  to 
be  enormous  ;  I  fear  it  will  bring  ruin  to  the 
Royles  this  time.  Beauchamp  had  heard  of 
Royle  s  exit  from  the  scene  just  before  I  met 
him.  Some  of  his  creditors  had  got  wind  of 
last  night's  doings,  and  called  at  his  lodg- 
ings, to  find  him  gone.  And  he  will  hardly 
be  able  to  show  his  face  in  England  again. 
I  do  feel  heartily  grieved  for  his  sisters,  and 
this  blow  will  even  tell  on  Sir  Hugh  surely, 
light-hearted  though  he  is.' 

'It  is  a  terrible  ending  to  all  his  evil 
doings,'  said  Lord  Mortimer.  '  I  have  long 
thought  him  capable  of  any  dishonourable 
action,  and   therefore   cannot    be  surprised ; 
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but  it  will  fall  like   a  thunderbolt    on     his 
family.' 

*  That  reminds  me,  Winnie,'  said  Tom, 
'  could  you  let  Miss  Lynton  know  this  ?  then 
she  can  break  it  to  her  sister,  and  spare  her 
the  chance  of  hearing  it  in  public' 

'  You  don't  mean,'  said  Lord  Mortimer, 
'  that  John  Royle  had  ventured  to  try  again, 
after  Lord  El  march's  positive  prohibition  as 
to  his  ever  addressinor  Tessie  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  so ;  it  was  all  going  on  at 
Mrs.  Teale's  ball,  and  Va — Miss  Lynton 
seemed  very  unhappy  about  it,  I  thought.' 

*  I  will  let  her  know  at  once/  said  Winnie  ; 
and  she  beo^an  to  write  a  note  to  Yalla,  feelincr 
that  this  was  an  easier  matter  than  the  task 
before  her,  of  breaking  her  brother's  disgrace 
to  LiUan. 

*  Sir  Hugh  will  hear  of  this  soon  enough, 
said  Tom  ;  *  I  believe  one  of  those  scoundrelly 
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money-lenders  has  gone  down  to  Royle 
already  to  try  and  indemnify  himself  before 
others  hear  of  this  crash.  I  don't  care  what 
rascals  like  those  lose,  but  I  greatly  fear 
that  several  young  fellows  have  been  gulled 
by  John  Eoyle,  and  that  they  will  lose 
largely.  Teale,  they  say,  will  lose  two  or 
three  thousand ;  not  to  mention  the  sums 
which  John  Eoyle  has  unfairly  won  at  play. 
But  I  must  be  off  now,  only  I  thought  it 
better  you  should  know  this  at  once.' 

'  Certainly,  I  am  very  glad  you  came  to 
tell  us.' 

Tom  went  away,  and  Winnie  sent  her 
hasty  note  to  Valla  Lynton  at  once.  When 
it  w^as  despatched,  and  she  and  her  husband 
were  alone,  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  wail,  '  Oh, 
Rupert,  how  can  I  tell  Lilian  I  and  now,  too, 
when  she  is  so  happy  !  It  seems  almost  as  if 
it  was  my  fault,  for  if  I  had  not  asked  you  to 
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let  her  come  here,  this  would  not  have 
happened  about  Geoffrey.' 

'  Let  us  put  that  aside  at  present,  Winnie,' 
answered  Lord  Mortimer.  ^  We  must  recollect 
that  had  this  disgraceful  transaction  been 
deferred  for  a  few  days,  Geoffrey's  engage- 
ment to  Lilian  would  have  been  regularly 
settled ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  alter  the 
case,  as  Geoffrey  is  not  the  man  to  draw  back 
because  of  this  disclosure.' 

'  Oh  no,  no ;  but  I  was  thinking  that  this 
would  probably  make  papa  refuse  his  con- 
sent.' 

'  He  may  have  given  it  by  now,  as  you 
say  Geoffrey  was  going  to  him  early  this 
morning.  However,  what  we  have  to  con- 
sider now  is,  how  best  to  break  the  news  to 
Lilian.  Poor  girl,  it  will  be  a  terrible 
revelation  to  her.' 

'  It  will  indeed  ;  how  can  I  prepare  her  ?' 
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'  There  is  no  way  of  preparing  her  for  a 
thing  of  this  sort.  Tell  her  as  quietly  as 
you  can  that  her  brother  is  in  great  money 
trouble,  and  has  gone  abroad ;  and  then  say 
that  you  are  grieved  to  tell  her  that  he  has 
acted  most  wrongly  as  well.  Then  she  must 
hear  the  particulars;  it  is  of  no  use  con- 
cealing them.' 

*  No  ;  I  had  better  go  and  tell  her  now.  It 
is  grievous  for  her,  and  for  Geoffrey  too.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  have  heard  this.' 

'  Hardly  so  soon ;'  and  Winnie  turned 
sadly  to  go  to  Lilian. 

As  she  passed  through  the  hall,  she  met 
her  brother  just  entering. 

His  light-hearted  greeting,  *  Well,  Winnie, 
I  am  rather  before  my  time,  but  my  father 
was  out,'  convinced  her  that  he  knew  nothing, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  tell  him  there, 
so,  hastily  exclaiming  : 
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'Oh,  Geoffrey,  a  dreadful  thing  has 
happened !'  led  him  into  her  husband's 
room. 

Geoffrey  de  Valines  had  arrived  at  his 
father's  door  in  Eaton  Square  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  when  it  was  opened,  said 
carelessly  to  the  old  butler,  as  he  entered  : 

'  I  suppose  the  Colonel  is  in,  Winter  V 

*  No,  sir ;  the  Colonel  and  Lady  Maiy  and 
the  young  ladies  have  gone  dowTi  to  Skeat- 
ings  for  the  day.  They  have  hardly  been  gone 
ten  minutes,  sir,  and  will  not  be  back  till 
between  six  and  seven.' 

'  Gone  to  Skeatings !'  repeated  Geoffrey, 
feeling  aghast  at  this  unexpected  intelligence, 
which  would  delay  the  conversation  with  his 
father  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  have 
before  seeing  Lilian  again.  '  Do  they  dine  at 
home  this  eveninof,  Winter  V 

'Yes,  sir.' 
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Geoffrey  stood  debating  as  to  what  he 
should  do.  Should  he  write  a  note  to  his 
father,  and  let  him  hear  of  his  proposal  in 
this  way,  and  then  come  after  dinner  and 
talk  it  over  ?  But  he  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  it  was  far  easier  to  talk  than  to 
wTite,  and  finally  decided  that  he  would  come 
and  see  his  father  again  at  seven  o'clock.  So 
he  left  a  message  with  Winter  to  that  effect, 
and  walked  slowly  away. 

He  wended  his  steps  towards  Grosvenor 
Place,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
might  go  and  see  Lilian,  even  though  he 
could  not  tell  her  that  he  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  his  father. 

As  he  followed  Winnie  to  Lord  Mortimer  s 
room,  and  heard  her  alarming  words,  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  consternation  : 

*  What !  surely  nothing  has  happened  to 
Lilian  V 
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*  No,  nothing  has  happened  to  LiHan ;  but 
have  you  not  heard  about  John  Royle  V 

*  I  have  heard  nothmg,  excepting  that  all 
the  family  in  Eaton  Square  have  gone  for  the 
day  down  to  Skeatings.' 

'  Then,'  interposed  Lord  Mortimer,  '  you 
do  not  know  that  John  Koyle  was  detected 
in  disgraceful  cheating  at  whist  last  night, 
at  Stacy's,  that  there  was  a  tremendous  row, 
and  that  he  has  taken  himself  off.' 

Geoffrey  grew  suddenly  white,  and  he 
exclaimed  : 

*  John  Royle  gone  !  then  it's  all  up  with 
me.' 

Winnie,  supposed,  not  unnaturally,  that  he 
alluded  to  his  chances  of  ofainincj  his  father's 
consent  to  marrying  Lilian,  and  began  : 

'  Oh,  Geoffrey,  I  am  so  grieved  about  it  all. 
I  feel  it  has  been  partly  my  fault  in  having 
Lilian  here.' 
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Geoffrey  gazed  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment. 

'  Nonsense,  Winnie  I  what  can  you  mean  ? 
Your  having  had  LiHan  here  has  nothing  to 
do  Avith  the  money  John  Royle  owes  me. 
That  is  what  I  mean  w^hen  I  tell  you  that 
it's  all  up  with  me.  How  can  I  ask  my 
father  to  allow  my  marriage,  and  at  the  same 
time  tell  him  that  John  Royle  has  swindled 
me  out  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  ?  I 
have  only  found  him  out  lately.  I  liked  him 
well  enough  at  first,  more  fool  I.  I  had  better 
have  minded  your  warning,  Mortimer;  but 
he  somehow  or  other  found  out  my  Uking  for 
Lilian,  and  played  upon  me  by  means  of  it. 
And  for  some  time  I  thought  he  had  been  ill- 
used,  and  then  that  he  was  her  brother,  and 
so  wdshed  to  be  friends  with  him,  and  this 
is  the  consequence.'  And  Geoffrey's  dejected 
voice  showed  plainly  how  miserable  he  was. 
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'  How  does  Lilian  bear  it  V  he  asked,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

*  She  does  not  know  it  yet,'  answered 
Winnie.  ^  I  was  going  to  tell  her  when  I 
met  you.' 

'  Tell  her  now,  and  then  let  me  see  her. 
My  darling !  it  shall  make  no  difference  ; 
my  father  will  see  that  I  am  in  honour 
bound.  And  as  for  myself,  what  do  I  care 
if  her  brother  is  a  scoundrel  ?  She  is  all  that 
is  good  and  sweet  herself,  and  that  is  all 
I  care  for.' 

'  Go  and  tell  Lilian,  Winnie,'  added 
her  husband ;  and  she  went  on  her  sad 
errand. 

When  they  were  left  alone.  Lord 
Mortimer  said  to  Geoffrey  : 

'  Now  tell  me  exactly  how  your  affairs 
stand ;  I  am  more  shocked  than  I  can  express 
at   the   transaction,   but  if  you  will  let  me 
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know  how  things  stand,  it  may  be  possible 
to  arrange  matters  yet.' 

Only  too  glad  to  relieve  his  mind,  Geoffrey 
poured  out  the  whole  story  of  his  losses 
at  play,  and  races,  and  how  he  had  been 
compelled  to  raise  some  money  to  meet  the 
calls   on   him. 

*  But,'  he  added,  '  all  this,  wrong 
as  it  is,  will  be  amply  covered  by  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  I  fully  intended 
to  tell  my  father  of  these  debts  when  I 
told  him  of  my  wish  to  marry  ;  the  worst 
is  to  come.  I  was  fool  enough  to  back  a 
bill  for  John  Royle  some  time  ago,  which 
Avill  be  due  in  a  fortnight.  I  never  imagined 
that  he  would  fail  to  meet  it,  bad  though 
I  knew  he  was,  for  he  told  me  not  a  week 
ago  that  he  should  have  plenty  of  mon<3y 
before  the  date  at  which  the  bill  would 
be  due.' 
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'Doubtless  he  intended  to  have  it,  but 
his  mode  of  obtaininor  it  beinor  discovered 
has  put  out  his  calculations.  What  is  the 
amount  of  the  bill  V 

'  Three  thousand  pounds/ 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  by  Lord 
Mortimer. 

'  You  know,'  he  said,  '  that  the  Koyles  are 
old  friends  of  mine,  and  that  as  your  attach- 
ment to  Lilian  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
formed  in  my  house,  I  consider  myself  in 
some  degree  responsible  for  it.  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  if  you  tell  your  father  of 
this  bill,  it  will  probably  induce  him  to 
refuse  his  consent  to  your  engagement,  and 
therefore  I  will  make  his  knowing  of  it 
unnecessary,  and  pay  the  amount  for  you.' 

'No,  I  cannot  consent  to  this/  cried 
GeojBTrey  ;  '  it  is  most  generous  of  you,  but 
I  cannot  think  of  your  setthng  it.' 
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*  Stop,  Geoffrey  ;  I  intend  to  do  this,  and 
the  money  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
to  me ;  you  must  give  in  now,  for  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  and  shall  not  change  it. 
Winnie  would  tell  you  I  am  tolerably  deter- 
mined, so  say  no  more.  Cheer  up,'  he  added 
kindly,  *  I  hope  and  trust  this  will  come 
right  yet,  as  far  as  you  and  Lilian  are  con- 
cerned, and  I  think  I  need  not  warn  you 
not  to  back  a  bill  for  John  Eoyle  again.' 

So,  in  spite  of  all  Geoffrey's  protestations, 
his  brother-in-law  wrote  a  cheque  for  three 
thousand  pounds  and  handed  it  to  him. 
Geoffrey  fairly  broke  down  as  he  attempted 
to  express  his  thanks. 

'  I  only  make  one  condition,  and  that  is, 
this  must  be  a  secret  between  us.  I  shall 
not  even  tell  Winnie,  and  you  must  give 
me  your  word  that  you  will  tell  no  one 
of  it  either.' 
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Geoffrey  gave  the  required  promise, 
feeling  how  the  kindness  and  dehcacy  of 
this  condition  enhanced  the  vahie  of  the 
gift,  and  reahsing  more  and  more  how 
completely  Lord  Mortimer  had  been  justified 
in  warning  him  against  John  Royle,  as  he 
listened  to  a  short  history  of  his  career. 

Winnie  meanw^hile  had  found  her  task 
even  more  difficult  than  she  had  anticipated. 
Lilian  was  aware  that  her  brother  was 
extravagant,  but  she  did  not  know  as  fully 
as  her  sisters  did  how  great  his  expenditure 
had  been,  and  as  he  had  been  kind  and  good- 
natured  to  her,  she  was  very  fond  of  him, 
and  when  Winnie  told  her  that  he  was 
in  money  trouble,  and  had  gone  abroad,  her 
first  remark  was : 

'  Poor  John,  how  unlucky  he  is  !  I  am 
afraid  this  will  make  papa  very  angry.' 

Then,  when   Winnie  had  gently  told  her 
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that  it  was  not  only  extravagance,  but 
disgrace,  which  had  caused  her  brother's 
departure,  she  at  first  indignantly  refused 
to  believe  it. 

*  How  can  you  listen  to  such  accusations 
Winnie  V  she  said  proudly.  '  John  would 
scorn  to  do  such  a  thing.' 

Winnie  felt  too  sorry  for  her  to  be  angry 
at  her  words,  and  when  at  last  she  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  Lilian  of  the  sad 
truth,  she  was  appalled  at  the  effect  the 
tidings  had  on  her. 

All  the  colour  left  Lilian  s  face,  her  eyes 
grew  unnaturally  bright  and  fixed,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  together  so  tightly  as  to 
hurt  her  slender  fingers. 

'  We  have  had  trouble  and  sorrow,'  she 
said  in  a  hard  monotonous  voice,  '  trouble 
and  sorrow  of  every  kind,  and  now  we  have 
got  what  is  far  worse,  disgrace,   so  this  is 
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what  the  doom  brings — woe — no  woe  like 
this  I  Disgrace  I — Winnie,  can  you  bear  to 
speak  to  anyone  whose  name  is  so  dis- 
honoured ?' 

'  Dearest  Lilian,  don't  talk  like  that. 
I  feel  for  you  so  much,  and  there  is  no 
dishonour  to  you — you  have  done  nothing 
wrong.' 

*  I  am  John  Koyle's  sister,'  was  the  calm 
reply,  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  that  was 
a  sufficient  contradiction  to  Winnie's  words. 

'  But,  Lilian,  I  was  to  tell  you  Geoffrey 
is  here  !  he  wants  to  see  you  and  to  comfort 
you,  if  you  will  let  him.' 

'  Geoffrey  I'  and  Lilian  put  her  hand  to 
her  head  ;  '  I  had  forgotten.  Oh,  it  is  too 
terrible  1'  and  she  burst  into  a  violent  flood 
of  tears. 

Winnie  was  almost  thankful  for  the 
change     from    her    first    stony    state,    and 
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did  everything  in  her  power  to  soothe  her. 
After  a  Httle  she  grew  calmer,  and  said  : 

'  Winnie,  please  tell  Geoffrey  I  can't  see  him 
now.  I  must  think,  and  I  could  not  talk  to 
him  ;  he  will  not  think  me  unkind — you  will 
tell  him  it  is  better  not.  Please  leave  me/ 
she  added  ;  *  I  am  better  now,  and  I  want 
to  realise  it  all ;  I  shall  be  more  comfortable 
alone.' 

And  so  Winnie  left  her,  and  returned  to 
Geoffrey.  He  was  much  disappointed  at 
Lilian's  refusal  to  see  him,  but  said  he 
should  come  early  to-morrow,  after  having 
talked  it  all  over  with  his  father. 

So  he  took  his  departure,  and  Winnie 
went  about  her  usual  avocations  with  a 
heavy  heart.  Lord  Mortimer  had  to  go 
to  a  public  meeting,  and  she  did  not  like 
to  disturb  Lilian,  so  only  went  once  to 
beg  her  not  to  think  of  coming  downstairs. 
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She  found  her  quite  calm,  and  busy 
writing,  but  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
misery  that  sat  strangely  on  her  usually 
bright  happy  face,  but  which  did  not  detract 
from  its  beauty,  only  made  it  still  more 
lovely,  in  spite  of  its  sadness. 

Geoffrey  hardly  knew  how  he  got  through 
the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  took  a  long 
ride  out  of  town,  in  order  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  of 
whom  every  one  he  encountered  began  to 
talk  about  ^  the  affair  at  Stacy's.' 

At  last,  about  seven  o'clock,  Geoffrey 
found  himself  again  at  his  father's  door, 
and  this  time  Winter  greeted  him  with  the 
announcement : 

^The  Colonel  is  just  come  in,  sir.' 

'  Well,  Geoffrey/  was  his  father's  greeting 
'  I  called  at  the  "  Travellers "  on  my  way 
home  from  the  station,  and  heard  the  story 
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with  which  all  London  is  ringing".  What  a 
disgraceful  affair  it  is.  I  should  think 
Winnie's  pretty  friend  must  be  very  unhappy 
at  her  brother's  unpardonable  conduct/ 

Poor  Geoffrey !  he  felt  that  fate  was 
indeed  unkind  to  him.  He  had  fondly 
cherished  the  hope  that  his  father,  after 
haxing  been  all  day  in  the  country,  might 
not  yet  have  heard  about  John  Eoyle's 
escapade,  and  here  he  was,  full  of  it. 

*  I  came  here  this  morning  to  tell  you — T 
mean,  to  ask  you  about  her,'  stammered  poor 
Geoffrey ;  '  in  fact,  father,  last  night  at 
Derbyshire  House  I  proposed  to  Lilian 
Royle,  and  she  accepted  me,  and  I  came 
at  once  to  ask  your  consent,  and  found  you 
gone  to  Skeatings  ;  but  I  do  hope  that  this 
will  not  influence  you  against  her — she  is  all 
that  is  good  and  lovely,  and  this  is  no  fault 
of  hers.' 
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*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,'  exclaimed 
Colonel  de  Valines,  angrily,  '  that  you  wish 
to  marry  the  sister  of  that  scoundrel,  and 
expect  me  to  give  my  consent  to  it  ?  I  shall 
do  no  such  thing.  I  say  nothing  against  the 
young  lady,'  he  added,  more  calmly  ;  ^  she  is 
certainly  beautiful,  but  I  would  not  have  you 
marry  any  one  whose  name  is  so  dishonoured 
as  that  of  Royle  is  now.' 

*  My  own  dishonour  would  be  greater,' 
answered  Geoffrey,  steadily,  4f,  after  pro- 
posing to  a  girl,  I  could  draw  back  because 
her  brother  is  a  scamp  ;  besides,  father,  I  love 
her  with  all  my  heart.' 

Colonel  de  Valines  sat  silent,  in  a  state  of 
mingled  astonishment  and  indignation.  Un- 
willing though  he  was  to  admit  the  possibihty 
of  Geofirey's  marrying  John  Royle's  sister, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was 
truth  and  reason  in  his  son's  words,  and  he 
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moreover  perceived  that  Geoflfrey  was  plainly- 
devoted  to  Lilian  Royle. 

So  much  as  he  disliked  the  idea,  he  said  to 
Geoffrey  : 

'Now,  tell  me  exactly  how  this  all  began, 
and  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  done.' 

And  they  discussed  the  affair  in  all  its 
bearings,  while  Geoffrey  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  debts  from  his  father,  who,  how- 
ever, was  very  lenient  towards  him,  and  pitied 
him  for  having  been  enticed  into  playing 
at  whist  with  John  Royle.  Indeed,  the  good 
colonel  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  Geoffrey  had  been  bewitched  by  the 
Royle  family,  and  that  the  sister's  beauty  had 
done  him  as  much  harm  as  the  brother's 
cunning. 

But  Colonel  de  Valines  was  devoted  to 
Geoffrey,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
eldest   son   unhappy  ;    so   at   last,    very   re- 
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luctantly,  it  must  be  owned,  he  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  eng^ao^ement. 

'  But  it  must  be  kept  quiet  at  present,' 
was  his  positive  injunction  ;  '  I  can't  have 
people  coupling  this  disgraceful  story  wdth 
your  engagement,  as  they  certainly  will  do 
if  it  is  announced  just  now.  No ;  let  it  be 
kept  quiet  for  some  weeks — it  will  be  better 
for  all  parties  ;  and  Miss  Royle  herself  cannot 
object  to  that.' 

Geoffrey  willingly  assented.  He  was  too 
thankful  to  feel  his  happiness  secured  to  care 
about  anything  else,  and  felt  deeply  grate- 
ful to  his  fatlier  for  consenting  to  what  he 
knew  must  at  first  be  a  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  And  it  certainly  was  both  to 
Colonel  de  Valines.  He  had  not  desired  a 
great  heiress  for  a  daughter-in-law,  and  he 
had  not  particularly  cared  about  a  great 
beauty;  but  good  birth  and  untarnished  name 
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Were,  in  his  opinion,  the  two  most  requisite 
things. 

The  good  birth  Lilian  Eoyle  possessed, 
it  was  true ;  but  the  untarnished  name ! 
Would  not  the  very  mention  of  the  name  of 
Royle,  in  the  future,  bring  to  every  one's 
recollection  its  most  unworthy  scion,  and 
would  not  Geoffrey's  wife  be  known  to  the 
gossiping  world  by  some  description  of  this 
sort,  ^  She  was  the  beautiful  Miss  Royle, 
you  know,  sister  to  that  man  who  cheated  at 
cards.' 

For  memory  is  wonderfully  tenacious  re- 
specting the  misfortunes  and  disgraces  of 
others,  and  while  their  good  points  are  for- 
gotten, their  errors  and  sins  are  remembered 
with  marvellous  clearness.  And  *  cheating  at 
cards'  conveys  to  every  honourable  mind  a 
sense  of  the  most  unutterable  disgrace. 

A  man  may  do  worse  things,  and  yet  be 
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received  by  society,  but  that  one  action 
excludes  him  from  it  by  common  consent ; 
and  reasonably  so,  for  it  is  generally  inferred 
that  any  man  who  can  commit  an  action  so 
marked  with  dishonour  is  not  only  unfit  for 
the  society  of  honourable  men  and  women^ 
but  is  capable  of  far  worse  crimes. 

So  Colonel  de  Valines  was  very  low  at 
the  prospect  of  his  future  daughter-in-law's 
having  such  a  brother,  and  he  needed  all 
Lady  Mary's  consolatory  suggestions  that 
the  said  brother  could  never  come  in  Geof- 
frey's way  now,  to  induce  him  to  contemplate 
the  match  with  anything  but  disgust. 

*Most  unfortunate  that  she  happened  to 
be  staying  with  Winnie,'  he  said  ;  '  of  course, 
that  has  enabled  Geoffrey  to  see  so  much  of 
her.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  but  it  is  a  great 
disappointment  to  me.  I  hoped  Geoffrey's 
wife  would  have  satisfied  my  proudest  hopes  ; 
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but  I  suppose  one  should  never  expect  to 
find  satisfaction  from  one's  son's  choice,  since 
father  and  son  seldom  think  alike  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  So  there  is  no  more  to  be  said 
about  it ;'  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  Colonel  de 
Valines  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable, 
and  by  dint  of  smoking  an  extra  cigar,  began 
to  view  the  prospect  with  some  degree  of 
equanimity. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Lilian's  refusal. 

*  'Tis  I  cast  off  Lord  Percy,  not  he  me  !' 

Tom  Taylor. 

Lilian  did  not  come  downstairs  that  day, 
after  the  terrible  news  had  been  told  her  of 
her  brother's  disgrace ;  but  when  Winnie 
returned  home  from  driving  in  the  afternoon, 
she  sent  her  a  message  that  she  should  like 
to  see  her,  and  Winnie  at  once  went  to  her 
room. 

She  found  Lilian  quite  calm,  but  looking 
deadly  whit^  and  quite  worn  out ;  and  scat- 
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tered  about  the  room  were  paper  parcels  and 
piles  of  dresses,  while  a  large  box,  half-filled, 
was  open  in  one  corner. 

Winnie  started  in  astonishment  as  she 
entered. 

'  Lilian  dear  !'  she  exclaimed,  '  what  does 
this  mean  ?  You  are  not  going  away 
suddenly  ?' 

'  Yes  I  am/  was  the  response ;  '  indeed,  it 
will  be  best.  I  have  written  to  Mary,  telling 
her  that  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow.  This 
is  no  place  for  me  now,  Winnie  ;  I  shall  be 
better  away.' 

She  spoke  with  a  steady  air  of  fixed  reso- 
lution, and  Winnie  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
combat  it ;  but  she  was  greatly  distressed  at 
Lilian's  decision,  and  especially  puzzled  when 
she  remembered  that  Geoffrey  had  some  right 
to  be  consulted. 

But  this  thought  had  hardly  entered  into 
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her  mind,  when  it  was  answered  by  Lilian's 
next  words : 

^  Will  you  give  this  letter  to  Geoff — to  your 
brother  V  she  said,  holding  out  a  note  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  voice  was  very  faltering  then. 
'  It  must  be  all  over  between  us,  and  I  would 
rather  not  see  him  again.' 

Winnie  was  aghast.  What  would  Geoffrey 
say  to  this  ?  '  Indeed,'  she  answered  quickly, 
*  you  are  wrong,  Lilian,  to  think  that  he  will 
be  content  with  this.  He  is  cominsf  to  see 
you  to-morrow  morning,  and  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind  in  any  respect.' 

'  Don't  make  it  harder  for  me,'  sobbed  the 
poor  girl,  breaking  down  entirely.  '  Don't  you 
see  it  is  best  for  him  ?  it  would  be  dreadful 
for  him  to  marry  me  now  this  has  hap- 
pened.' 

What  was  to  be  said  ?  Winnie  felt  very 
doubtful  as  to  what  her  father's  views  on  the 
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subject  would  be,  but  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  whatever  they  might  be,  her  brother 
would  never  be  satisfied  with  this  dismissal 
from  Lilian  ;  but  she  felt  it  difficult  to  say 
anything  that  might  not  do  harm,  so  only 
did  her  utmost  to  soothe  Lilian. 

*  There  is  a  train  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  I  shall 
go  by  that/  Lilian  said,  when  she  was  again 
calm.  '  And  Martin  will  be  with  me,  so  it  will 
be  all  right.  Winnie,  I  can  never  thank  you 
and  your  husband  enough  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me.  Forgive  me  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  your  brother  s  being  unhappy.  Oh, 
we  might  have  been  so  happy  I'  and  she  cried 
again. 

One  thing  was  plain,  that  it  was  from 
no  indifference  to  Geoffrey  that  Lilian  had 
adopted  this  course  of  action ;  rather,  she  was 
acting  from  the  most  honourable  motives, 
and  was  suffering  deeply  in  her  anxiety  to  do 
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what  was  right.  And  Winnie  honoured  her 
for  it,  though  she  doubted  herself  whether 
the  measure  was  wise,  and  still  more  so  as  to 
whether  her  brother  would  acquiesce  in  it. 

She  went  to  find  her  husband,  and  tell 
him  of  Lilian's  intention  of  leaving  the  next 
day.  He  listened  in  silence  as  she  detailed 
the  plan,  and  told  him  of  Lilian's  intentions 
with  respect  to  Geoffrey. 

'  One  thing,  though,'  he  said,  when  Winnie 
had  finished  speaking,  '  I  cannot  allow — that 
poor  girl  must  not  go  home  alone,  under  the 
circumstances,  with  only  her  maid.  I  shall 
take  her  myself — I  can  easily  get  back  by  the 
late  train  ;  and  besides,  I  may  be  able  to  be 
of  some  use  to  Sir  Hugh.  At  any  rate,  I 
shall  find  out  how  matters  really  stand  as  to 
John  Royle's  debts.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  will  be  much  better  for 
you  to  take  her  back/  answered  Winnie.     '  I 
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could    not    bear   the    idea  of  her   going   as 
she  proposed,  but  did  not  know  what  other 
plan   to   suggest.     But,   Rupert,   I  am  sure 
Geoffrey  will  insist  on  seeing  her  again.' 
'  Yes,  and  I  think  he  has  a  right  to  do  so.' 

*  But  she  says  that  she  will  not  see  him.' 

*  If  Geoffrey  comes  to  the  house  to-morrow 
before  she  goes,  as  of  course  he  will  do,  and 
wishes  to  see  her,  I  do  not  think  she  can 
continue  to  refuse,  however  much  she  may 
wish  to  do  so.  Poor  child  !  she  is  acting  very 
honourably,  and  it  is  a  fearful  ordeal  for  one 
so  young  ;  but  I  think  myself  that  her  notion 
of  freeing  Geoffrey  is  overstrained,  and  he 
will  probably  convince  her  of  it.' 

^  Do  you  think  he  will  make  her  believe 
there    is   no    necessity    for    her   giving   him 

upr 

'  I  think  it  most  likely,  provided  that 
your  father  does   not  absolutely  refuse    his 
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consent.  If  he  does  that,  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  that  Lilian  has  written  this  letter.' 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  Geoffrey 
de  Valines  arrived ;  his  sister  saw  in  an 
instant  that  he  had  gained  his  point  with  his 
father,  and  her  heart  sank  as  she  gave  him 
Lilian's  letter. 

When  he  had  read  it,  he  turned  to  her, 
saying :  '  This  is  nonsense,  Winnie  !  I  must 
see  Lilian.  Poor  darling,  she  thinks  she  ought 
to  set  me  free,  when  all  I  want  is  to  be 
bound  to  her  for  ever.  My  father  says  he 
wishes  it  all  to  be  kept  quiet  for  the  present, 
but  that  makes  no  difference  to  us.' 

Winnie  had  felt  so  certain  that  he  would 
insist  on  seeing  Lilian,  that  she  did  not  make 
the  least  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  doing 
so  ;  and  after  telling  him  of  Lilian's  intended 
departure,    at  which   he    was   a   good   deal 
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discomposed,  she  went  to  tell  her  that 
Geoffrey  said  he  must  see  her. 

Most  unwillingly  Lilian  consented,  and 
went  down  to  Winnie's  boudoir,  where  she 
found  Geoflfrey  awaiting  her. 

'  My  darling,'  he  said,  as  she  entered, 
drawing  her  towards  him,  *  how  could  you 
refuse  to  see  me  ?  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  all  right  :  my  father  has  given  his 
consent ;  nothing  can  come  between  us 
now.  Speak,  Lilian  dearest !  what  have  I 
done  V  for  she  moved  away  from  him,  and 
turned  from  his  bright  face,  beaming  with 
hope  and  love. 

'No,  Geoffrey,'  she  said,  in  low  but  firm 
tones,  '  I  cannot  be  your  wife ;  I  have  told 
you  so  in  my  letter.  Your  father  is  very  good 
not  to  mind,  and  it  is  very,  very  good  of  you,' 
and   her  tones  trembled ;  *  but  my  name   is 
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disgraced   for  ever,  and    I    am   no   fit   wife 
for  you.' 

•  Lilian,  dearest  Lilian,  don  t  talk  like 
that !  You  are  a  fit  wife  for  a  king  ;  I  told 
you  so  before,  my  darling,  and  you  are  just 
the  same  now.  Only  let  me  have  a  right  to 
comfort  you  in  your  trouble,  and  don't  say 
such  sad  things  any  more.' 

'  But  I  must  say  them ;  no,  Greoffrey,  I  can 
never  be  your  wife.  Good-bye — forget  me  as 
soon  as  you  can.' 

She  had  nerved  herself  to  say  the  words, 
and  she  said  them.  Only  the  tightened 
clasp  of  her  white  fingers  showed  how  hard 
she  found  it  to  do  so. 

But  Geoffrey  would  not  accept  her  refusal. 
Again  and  again  he  urged  her  not  to  wreck 
the  happiness  of  both  their  lives — earnestly 
he  pleaded,  with  the  eloquence  of  simple 
earnestness  and  deep  affection  ;  but  he  spoke 
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in  vain.  Lilian  was  inexorable  in  her 
resolution,  and  though  she  felt  that  she  was 
destroying  with  her  own  hand  the  bright 
vision  of  happiness  which  had  risen  before 
her,  she  would  not  change  her  determina- 
tion. 

At  last  Geoffrey  saw  that  further  words 
were  useless,  and  he  grew  angry  in  his 
misery. 

'Very  well,  Lilian,' he  said;  'you  reject 
me  then,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have  said. 
You  cannot  love  me  as  I  love  you,  or  you 
would  not  cast  me  off  like  this.  It  must 
be  as  you  say ;  I  will  not  trouble  you  any 
more,  since  I  seem  only  to  annoy  you.  I 
shall  not  forget  you  as  easily  as  you  will 
forget  me,  but  recollect  that  the  affection 
which  you  are  despising  would  have  stood 
any  test,  and  it  is  your  own  decision  that  we 
must   part.       Nothing  else   has  rendered  it 
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necessary,  but  since  you  wish  it,  I  say  no 
more.  Good-bye,  Lilian  !  I  hope  you  will  be 
happy;  I  would  have  tried  to  make  you  so.' 
And  Geoffrey  de  Valines  left  the  boudoir 
hastily,  and  feeling  he  could  not  then  face 
even  his  sister,  ran  downstairs,  and  was 
soon  walking  rapidly  away  from  the  house, 
regardless  of  the  way  he  was  going. 

Lilian  sat  for  a  few  moments  as  if  she  was 
turned  to  stone,  and  then  Winnie,  having 
heard  Geoffrey's  hasty  exit,  came  into  the 
room. 

'  It  is  all  over,  Winnie,'  said  Lihan, 
turning  to  her  almost  mechanically,  '  and  he 
is  angry  with  me  now  :  perhaps  it  is  better 
—  I  have  done  it  for  the  best.  Oh,  Winnie, 
forgive  me  !' 

And  seeing  that  it  was  kinder  not  to 
remonstrate  or  question  her  more,  Winnie 
only  tried  to  comfort  her  during  the  short 
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time  that  remained  before  she  had  to  leave 
to  catch  the  train. 

And  when  the  time  had  arrived,  and 
Winnie  saw  her  departure,  she  felt  almost 
as  wretched  herself,  and  blamed  herself 
entirely  for  all  that  had  happened. 

*  I  meant  to  give  Lilian  a  happy  season,' 
she  thought,  '  and  this  misery  has  come  on 
her,  and  I  have  been  the  cause  of  Geoffrey*s 
unhappiness  through  having  her  here.  It  is 
very  noble  of  her  to  wish  to  spare  him,  but 
I  think  she  is  only  making  him  needlessly 
unhappy.  As  papa  had  consented,  and 
Geoffrey  did  not  mind,  surely  Lilian  might 
have  yielded  to  him  ;  however,  they  have 
evidently  quarrelled  now,  so  it  is  all  over. 
They  may  very  fairly  blame  me  for  being 
the  cause  of  all  this  unhappiness ;'  and  poor 
Winnie  felt  miserable  at  the  thought,  and 
began   to   think   that    she   was    responsible 
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for  John  Royle's  ill-doings  as  well,  in  her 
complete  self-accusation,  and  lamented  over 
and  over  ao^ain  that  she  had  not  believed  in 
her  husband's  suspicions,  and  been  guided 
by  his  wiser  judgment. 

Lord  Mortimer  and  Lilian  meanwhile 
were  speeding  on  their  journey.  There  were 
no  other  occupants  of  the  railway-carriage 
in  which  they  were  seated,  and  Lilian  there- 
fore took  courage,  and  seized  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him,  which  she  was  anxious 
to  do  before  they  reached  Royle. 

*  I  wanted  to  ask  you/  she  began  timidly, 
'not  to  say  anything  about — about  me  to 
my  father.  I  shall  tell  Mary  and  Cicely,  of 
course,  but  not  papa;  he  would  not  under- 
stand. And  I  think  I  have  been  right ;  I  have 
tried  to  do  what  is  best,  but  it  was  very 
hard.' 

Lord  Mortimer  fully  understood  her,  and 
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perfectly  agreed  with  her  in  thinking  that 
Sir  Hugh  Royle  would  not  appreciate  her 
motives.  He  was  hardly  likely  to  comprehend 
Lilian's  scruples  with  respect  to  Geoffrey,  and 
it  was  natural  that  the  poor  girl  should  shrink 
from  her  father's  view  of  the  subject,  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  either  scrupulous  or  con- 
siderate ;  for  Sir  Hugh  would  have  been  es- 
pecially delighted  to  think  that  Lilian  had  a 
prospect  of  marrying,  and  would  not  have 
troubled  himself  as  to  the  amount  of  disgrace 
which  had  descended  on  the  name  of  Royle. 

Aware  of  all  this,  Lord  Mortimer's  response 
was  very  kind  and  sympathising. 

'  I  will  not,  certainly,  say  anything  about 
it,  and  I  honour  you  for  your  motive,  Lilian, 
and  am  very  sorry  to  think  that  in  this  heavy 
trouble  you  should  have  an  additional  burden 
of  your  own.  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  tried 
to    do  what  is  right,  and  I  only  hope  it  will 
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eventually  prove  best  for  your  own  happiness 
as  well.' 

Lilian  shook  her  head  sadly.  '  Oh,  I  can 
never  feel  happy  again ;  I  seem  to  have  done 
so  much  harm,  and  none  of  us  can  ever  look 
up  again/ 

*  You  must  not  think  that  for  a  moment/ 
answered  Lord  Mortimer,  decidedly.  'Your 
brother's  ill-doings  entail  sad  consequences 
on  you,  it  is  true ;  but  you  must  not  ex- 
aggerate them,  or  think  that  you  are  in  any 
way  to  blame  because  of  them.  And  you  are 
very  young  yet.  I  hope  you  may  still  be  very 
happy — yes,  you  doubt  it  now,  but  I  think  I 
shall  be  proved  right — and  at  the  present, 
as  far  as  you  can,  try  and  not  question  your- 
self as  to  whether  you  have  done  wisely  or 
not :  be  content  with  the  consciousness  that 
you  have  acted  for  the  best,  and  try  and  brace 
yourself  to  bear  the  money  troubles,  which  I 
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am  afraid  will  be  very  serious,  and 
may  render  a  great  change  necessary  to 
you  all/ 

For  Lord  Mortimer  judged  rightly  that 
the  kindest  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
divert  Lilian's  mind,  if  it  were  possible,  from 
her  own  particular  trouble  to  the  general 
family  one. 

'  You  think  so  V  she  answered  to  his  last 
remark ;  ^  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  have  to 
make  a  great  difference,  and  I  don't  see  how 
we  shall  ever  succeed  in  doing  so  at  Royle.  I 
suppose  the  end  of  it  will  be  that  it  will  be 
sold.  You  know  the  nun's  prophecy ;  I  have 
been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  it  since 
yesterday.' 

Lord  Mortimer  was  startled  at  her  words, 
but  glad  to  find  that  she  in  some  degree 
realised  the  possibility  which  he  feared  could 
not  long  be  delayed. 
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'  Don't  dwell  on  the  prophecy  too  much/  he 
said ;  '  though  remember  that  if  the  sad 
necessity  of  selling  Royle  should  arise,  the 
woe  was  to  pass  away  with  the  land.  But 
still,  I  am  afraid  the  prospect  is  very  bad, 
for  your  father  has  been  impoverished  con- 
siderably of  late.' 

'  It  would  be  a  bitter  grief  to  leave  Eoyle,' 
said  Lilian,  '  but  it  will  be  almost  as  bad  to 
think  what  it  must  come  to  if  we  don't  leave 
it ;'  and  it  was  plain  that  her  brother's  dis- 
grace was  a  terrible  reality  to  her. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  Royle.  Unspeakably 
sad  was  the  home-coming  to  poor  LiUan,  and 
Lord  Mortimer  was  grieved  to  see  the  in- 
tense misery  of  Mary  and  Cicely,  and  at  first 
it  seemed  as  if  Sir  Hugh  was  quite  cast 
down. 

'  It's  very  good  of  you  to  bring  my  poor 
child  home,  Mortimer,'  he  said.    '  Well,  John 
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has  ruined  us  all  now,  and  disgraced  himself 
for  ever.  Sharpe  has  been  over  here  this 
morning,  and  things  are  as  bad  as  they  can 
be.  The  old  place  will  have  to  go,  I  suppose, 
and  John's  debts  seem  endless.  Now  come 
and  talk  it  over,'  and  he  carried  Lord 
Mortimer  off  to  the  smoking-room. 

But  after  a  few  more  lamentations  over  his 
son's  degeneracy,  and  the  empty  state  of  his 
own  coffers,  Sir  Hugh  astonished  his  guest, 
well  as  the  latter  knew  him,  by  saying,  in  a 
cheerful  voice  : 

'  However,  it  can't  be  helped  now  ;  what's 
done  can't  be  undone  ;  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  What  a  capital  majority 
ministers  got  the  other  night ;  they  are  doing 
well.'  And  he  branched  off  to  talk  of  all 
kinds  of  things,  avoiding  any  further  dis- 
cussion about  his  own  troubles. 

But  in  a  short  interview  with  the  sisters 
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afterwards,  and  from  what  he  gathered  by- 
Sir  Hugh's  remarks,  Lord  Mortimer  was 
convinced  that  nothinor  could  be  worse  than 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Koyle,  and  he  saw  no 
other  way  to  meet  the  liabihties  which  were 
already  known  of,  and  which  would  doubtless 
be  greatly  increased,  than  the  one  which 
Lilian  had  spoken  of. 

He  begged  Mary  Royle  to  let  him  know 
how  things  went  on,  and  to  apply  to  him  if 
it  was  possible  that  he  could  be  of  any  use  ; 
and  retunied  to  London  feeling  that  ruin  had 
come  to  the  Koyles  at  last,  and  that  the 
nun's  prophecy  was  strangely  near  fulfilment. 
He  did  not  arrive  home  till  past  midnight, 
but  found  Winnie  waiting  for  him. 

'  My  dear  child,  why  did  you  sit  up  ?  You 
look  worn  out,  and  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed  long  ago.' 

^  I  could  not  go  to  bed  till  I  heard  some- 

voL.  HI.  38 
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thing  about  the  Royles,  and   how  they  all 
are.' 

'  They  are  in  dreadful  trouble.  Mary  and 
Cicely  seem  heart-broken,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  are  utterly  ruined.  But  Sir  Hugh  is 
incomprehensible  ;  at  first  I  thought  he  did 
seem  to  feel  it  all,  but  he  cheered  up  in  the 
most  amazing  way,  and  when  I  left  was  as 
lively  as  if  he  was  without  a  care.' 

'  It  seems  incredible  that  he  can  take  things 
so  easily.     And  poor  Lilian  V 

Then  Lord  Mortimer  told  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Lilian,  and  ended  by  saying  : 

'  There  are  the  elements  of  a  fine  character 
in  Lilian;  she  is  making  a  brave  struggle,  and, 
poor  child,  finds  it  a  very  hard  one.  It  can't 
be  any  satisfaction,  either,  for  those  three 
girls  to  see  the  way  their  father  takes  this 
last  blow.  I  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  look 
seriously  into  his  affairs,  and  not  procrastinate, 
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which  will  only  make  matters  worse.  Now, 
Winnie,  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  talk  any 
more  about  it  to-night ;  so  go  to  bed.' 

'  I  only  wish  I  felt  blameless/  said  Winnie, 
with  a  sigh ;  '  but  as  regards  Geoffrey  and 
Lilian,  I  feel  very  guilty.  Oh,  Eupert,  I 
wish  I  had  listened  to  you  months  ago  !  I 
am  afraid  I  was  wilfully  blind ;  when  one 
looks  back  it  seems  as  if  it  ouofht  all  to  have 
been  plain  to  me.' 

'  Don't  worry  yourself  about  that  now  ; 
you  acted  from  a  kind  motive.  And  as 
regards  Geoffrey,  perhaps  it  is  better  that  he 
should  have  learnt  the  danger  of  men  of 
John  Koyle's  stamp,  though  it  is  hard  on 
him  that  Lilian's  brother  should  have  done 
him  a  double  injury.  However,  I  hope  Geof- 
frey's money  troubles  are  not  serious  ;  and,  as 
regards  the  other  thing,  he  is  young,  and  we 
may  hope  will  get  over  it  in  time.     Which 

38—2 
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sounds  a  heartless  speech,  but  I  don't  mean 
it  as  such,  for  time  is  the  only  healer  of 
troubles  of  that  sort/ 

So  inconsistent  are  the  best  of  men,  that 
when  Colonel  de  Valines  heard  that  Lilian 
had  refused  Geoffrey  because  of  her  brother  s 
disgrace,  he  was  very  indignant  with  her  for 
having  done  so,  although  he  had  previously 
thought  the  connection  most  objectionable 
himself 

'  But  she  ought  not  to  have  thrown  him 
over  like  that,  and  w^hen  I  had  given  my 
consent  too ;'  which  last  words  contained  the 
pith  of  the  whole  matter,  for  Colonel  de 
Valines  considered  that,  as  he  had  not 
objected,  Lilian's  refusal  was  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, and  heartily  wished  that  he  had 
not  given  her  the  chance  of  so  acting,  by 
withholding  his  own  consent. 

As    for    Geoffrey,    he    was     unutterably 
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miserable.  He  had  parted  from  Lilian  in 
anger,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
up  any  anger  against  her  ;  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  she  was  really  indifferent  to  him, 
and  was  forced  to  own,  as  he  thought  over 
her  behaviour,  that  she  had  acted  most 
honourably ;  but  he  would  have  preferred 
her  to  have  sacrificed  her  scruples  to  his  pro- 
testations, and  the  fact  that  she  had  not 
done  so  made  him  believe  that  her  love  for 
him  was  not  of  a  very  deep  nature. 

'  She  will  soon  forget  rae,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  her,'  were  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  and  though  he  said  but  little,  it 
was  plain  that  he  felt  very  deeply. 

Perhaps  Lord  Mortimer  found  out  his 
real  feelings  more  certainly  than  any  one,  for, 
grateful  for  his  timely  help,  Geoffrey  opened 
his  heart  to  his  brother-in-law,  and  Lord 
Mortimer  was  surprised  to  find  how  deeply 
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the  passion  he  felt  for  Lilian  had  taken  root 
in  his  heart,  and  felt  doubtful  as  to  whether 
time  was  likely  to  efface  the  impression,  more 
especially  as  Geoffrey  did  not  make  any  pro- 
testations of  constancy,  but  simply  discussed 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  humbly 
acknowledged  that  he  was  in  some  measure 
deserving  of  the  trouble,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  own  foolishness  in  disregarding  the 
warnings  against  John  Royle,  and  in  allow- 
ing himself  to  become  the  dupe  of  that 
'  consummate  villain.' 
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CHAPTER  V, 

RUIX. 

'  But  there  are  other  griefs  within. 
And  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze.' 

Texnyson, 

Winnie's  note  to  Valla  Lynton,  written 
immediately  on  hearing  the  news  of  John 
Royle's  disgrace,  and  at  once  despatched,  was 
a  long  time  in  reaching  its  destination.  It 
was  entrusted,  with  one  or  two  other  mes- 
sages, to  a  groom,  who  did  not  set  out  on 
his  errand  at  once,  and  did  not  reach  the 
Lyntons  till  one  o'clock,  at  which  hour  both 
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Valla  and  Tessie  were  out  riding  with  their 
father  in  the  Kow,  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  Tessie  learnt  the  news  of  John  Royle's 
dishonour  in  a  more  trying  manner. 

As  Lord  Elmarch  and  his  daughters  were 
leisurely  wending  their  way  along  the  Row, 
they  were  joined  by  General  Dalby,  who 
directly  began  on  the  subject  which  that 
day  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  in 
London. 

'  Disgraceful  thing  this  about  Royle,  isn't 
it  V  said  the  old  general  to  Lord  Elmarch, 
as  their  horses  stood  together  in  the  shade  ; 
Valla  and  Tessie  were  both  close,  and  the 
words  were  heard  by  both. 

'What  is  it?'  asked  Lord  Elmarch.  'I 
know  nothing  about  it.' 

*  Why,  he  was  discovered  cheating  at  whist 
last  night  at  Stacy's ;  there  was  a  grand 
scrimmage,    and    he's    off    this    morning,    I 
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hear  :  made  England  too  hot  to  hold 
him/ 

'  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised/  was  Lord 
Elmarch's  comment.  '  I  always  thought  him 
an  unmitigated  scamp  !' 

General  Dalby  turned  his  eyes  at  that 
moment,  and  happened  to  glance  at  Tessie's 
face,  and  was  struck  at  its  deadly  white- 
ness. 

^  You  are  too  much  in  the  sun  there  I'  he 
exclaimed.  '  You  look  quite  overdone  by 
the  heat ;  it  certainly  is  tremendous.  I  think 
we  shall  have  a  storm.' 

Yalla  was  gazing  at  her  sister  too,  in  doubt 
as  to  what  was  best  to  do  ;  and  Lord  Elmarch, 
noticing  Tessie's  paleness,  suddenly  recollected 
that  it  was  probably  caused,  not  by  the  heat, 
but  by  the  news  she  had  just  heard.  But 
he  was  too  wise  to  notice  it  more  particularly 
than  by  the  remark  : 
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'  You  do  look  overdone,  Tessie  ;  I  think  I 
shall  take  you  home.  It  is  too  hot  for 
riding  at  this  time  of  day  ;  we  should  have 
been  wiser  to  have  postponed  our  ride  till 
evening.  We'll  go  home  round  the  other 
side  of  the  Park  ;  there'll  be  more  shade 
there.' 

Tessie  never  knew  how  she  got  home  that 
day  ;  she  was  barely  conscious  of  anything 
beyond  an  aching  sensation  of  misery,  and 
the  Park,  trees,  and  horses,  seemed  to  swim 
before  her  eyes. 

Could  her  ears  have  deceived  her  ?  No. 
General  Dalby's  hearty  tones  were  ringing 
in  them  still :  *  Discovered  in  cheating  at 
whist  !'  ^  Off  this  morning  !'  And  these 
words  referred  to  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
plighted  her  troth — whom  she  had  deter- 
mined to  marry,  when  she  was  of  age,  whether 
her  father  consented  to  it  or  not. 
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Had  he  been  right  in  refusing  to  allow 
her  eno^aofement  ?  Had  Valla  been  rio^ht  in 
her  warninofs  of  a  short  time  ao-o  ?  These 
questions  recurred  to  her,  but  she  was  totally 
incapable  of  answering  them  ;  and  every 
moment  the  idea  seemed  to  come :  '  I  shall 
be  twenty-one  next  week,  but  it  is  all  changed 
now.' 

General  Dalby  rode  part  of  the  way  with 
them,  and  for  the  remainder,  Lord  Elmarch 
and  his  daughters  kept  silence,  which  all 
felt  to  be  oppressive.  At  last  they  reached 
their  own  door,  and  dismounted. 

Tessie  had  hardly  got  inside  the  door,  when 
the  ground  seemed  to  give  way  beneath  her 
feet,  and  she  fell ;  her  father  was  watching 
her,  and  caught  her,  and  carried  her  into  an 
adjoining  room,  saying  to  Valla  : 

^  Poor  Tessie's  quite  overcome  by  the 
heat :  get  her  some  eau  de  Cologne  or  some- 
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thing;'  and  Yalla  quickly  procured  some 
restoratives. 

Tessie  soon  revived,  and  declared  herself 
better,  and  went  to  her  own  room.  Valla 
would  have  followed  her,  but  was  called  back 
by  her  father ;  and  as  she  turned  to  speak 
to  him,  a  servant  handed  to  her  Winnie's 
note. 

A  glance  at  it  told  her  that  if  she  had  had 
it  earlier,  Tessie  would  have  been  spared,  in 
some  measure,  the  shock  she  had  received  ; 
but  her  father,  meanwhile,  was  anxious  for  an 
explanation. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say.  Valla,  that  Tessie 
cares  still  for  that  scoundrel?  The  heat  is 
all  nonsense  ;  she  never  minds  that.  I  am 
sure  it  was  Dalby's  news  that  made  her 
get  so  white.  Tell  me  what  you  think  about 
it.' 

And  then  Valla    told    him   how   that  he 


was  right  in  his  surmises,  and  gradually 
broke  to  him  the  whole  history  of  the  past 
weeks,  blaming  Tessie  as  little  as  was  possible, 
and  excusing  her  conduct  in  every  way  that 
she  could. 

But  Lord  Elmarch  was  furious  when  he 
heard  that  Tessie  had  disregarded  his  com- 
mands; he  blamed  her,  and  he  was  very 
angry  with  Valla  also  for  not  having 
warned  him  sooner ;  he  abused  John  Koyle 
for  his  conduct ;  he  abused  Mrs.  Manby  for 
her  carelessness,  and  finally  declared  there 
was  no  trusting  girls  out  of  sight,  and  he 
would  take  good  care  that  Valla  and  Tessie 
were  well  looked  after  for  the  future. 

When  his  first  burst  of  anger  was  over, 
however,  Valla  pleaded  hard  that  he  would 
not  speak  to  Tessie  on  the  subject,  at  least, 
not  till  she  had  in  some  measure  recovered 
from  the  shock. 
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*  For,  papa,'  she  said,  '  I  am  convinced 
that  now  Tessie  has  really  discovered  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  man,  she  will  not 
imagine  it  possible  to  have  any  further  com- 
munication with  him.  Her  great  mistake 
has  been  that  she  would  not  believe  in  John 
Boyle's  bad  deeds  ;  and  now  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  them,  I  am  sure  she  will 
view  the  whole  affair  in  a  very  different 
light; 

*  I  hope  she  may,'  answered  Lord  Elmarch, 
with  a  doubtful  shrug  of  his  shoulders ; 
*  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  she'll  take 
it.  You  had  better  go  and  look  after 
her.' 

Valla  was  right  in  her  judgment  of  her 
sister.  Tessie  had  acted  foolishly  and 
wrongly,  and  been  blinded  by  her  love  for 
John  Royle ;  but  she  had  never  believed  that 
he  was  really  worthless,  and    now  that  the 
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truth  was  forced  upon  her,  the  scales  fell 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  reahsed  how  head- 
stronor  she  had  been  in  maintaininor  her  own 
opinions  respecting  him,  and  how  woefully 
she  had  been  deceived. 

The  agony  of  her  mind  was  indeed  terrible, 
for  she  felt  that  for  much  of  it  she  had  only 
herself  to  thank,  and  her  self-reproach  was 
unspeakably  bitter.  She  had  been  living,  too, 
in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  the 
reaction  was  very  great.  For  several  days 
she  was  really  ill,  and  in  a  state  of  complete 
nervous  prostration,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
her  that  the  fiction  of  her  being  overdone  by 
the  heat  had  been  suo^o^ested. 

As  it  w^as,  people  were  quite  ready  to 
remark  on  her  pale  face,  when  she  was  well 
again  and  able  to  go  out  once  more,  for  many 
eyes  had  remarked  her  flirtation  with  John 
Royle,  and  the   comments  made  about  her 
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were  numerous;  while  she  herself  was  so  pain- 
fully conscious  of  them,  that  it  was  only  by 
a  strong  effort  of  self-control  that  she  could 
maintain  indifference,  and  appear  to  join 
with  zest  in  the  amusements  which  she  had 
formerly  delighted  in,  but  which  were  now  a 
heavy  burden  to  her. 

It  was  very  long  before  Tessie  Lynton 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  unhappy 
attachment ;  indeed,  it  influenced  her  whole 
future  life.  For  there  can  hardly  be  a 
sadder  trial  than  finding  that  our  love  has 
been  bestowed  on  an  unworthy  object,  more 
especially  since,  even  with  the  knowledge, 
love  lingers  on  mingled  with  the  pain; 
and  it  is  not  till  it  is  effaced  that  we 
can  rightly  understand  where  our  errors 
have  been,  and  when  the  time  has  come 
for  this,  there  follows  a  sense  of  unutter- 
able   shame    that    we    could    have    allowed 
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ourselves  to    love   and    believe  in  one   who 
was  unworthy  of  trust,  or  of  affection. 

Of  those  concerned  in  the  affair  must  also 
be  counted  the  Teales.  Mr.  Teale  was  ex- 
tremely disgusted  at  the  loss  of  his  money, 
and  considering  the  amount  of  debt  that 
John  Koyle  had  left,  he  was  not  likely  to 
recover  the  sum  for  which  he  held  only  that 
individual's  own  promise  to  pay. 

He  was  annoyed,  too,  to  find  that,  in  spite 
of  his  boasted  sharpness  in  money  matters, 
in  this  case  he  had  been  over-reached,  and 
no  one  was  louder  in  his  denunciations  of 
John  Koyle's  conduct  than  the  American, 
whose  own  career  w^as  by  no  means  stain- 
less. 

As  for  Mrs.  Teale,  she  was  more  deeply 
concerned  in  the  matter,  for,  when  once  she 
w^as  convinced  of  John  Royle's  falsehood  and 
dishonesty,  she  became  fearful  that  he  would 
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betray  her  secret ;  and  strangely  enough  her 
fears  centred  on  Lord  Mortimer  s  knowledge 
of  it,  as  she  now  imagined,  and  rightly,  that 
John  E/oyle  had  certainly  not  asked  him  to 
preserve  silence  on  the  subject ;  and  she  was, 
besides,  not  without  apprehension  that  a  man 
who  was  entirely  devoid  of  honour  might 
not  scruple  to  apply  to  her  for  money,  under 
threats  of  informing  her  husband  of  her 
secret,  if  she  did  not  comply  with  his 
requests. 

She  w^as  rightly  apprehensive  on  this  score, 
for,  a  very  few  days  after  John  Royle's  dis- 
appearance from  England,  she  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  couched  in  mysterious 
terms,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  her,  stating 
that  she  must  immediately  forward  a,  hundred 
pounds  to  an  address  in  Paris,  or  else  '  that 
secrecy  on  points  known  already  to  two 
persons,  would  rib  longer  be   maintained   in 
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regard  to  another  nearly  concerned.'  It 
needed  no  interpreter  to  tell  her  that  this 
other  person  was  her  husband,  and  her  terror 
was  excessive. 

As  has  been  already  said,  her  command  of 
ready  money  was  but  small :  occasionally  she 
had  a  hundred  pounds  or  more  in  her  posses- 
sion, while  at  times  she  would  be  months 
without  a  single  penny.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, she  had  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  so,  weakly  and  foohshly,  she  for- 
warded the  required  sum  in  a  registered 
packet  in  notes  to  the  address  mentioned, 
and  hoped  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  she 
was  safe  from  the  danger  of  detection. 

Sadly  and  wearily  passed  the  days  at  Royle 
Abbey.  Every  succeeding  one  seemed  to 
brino^  fresh  statements  as  to  the  amount  of 
John  Eoyle's  debts,  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  the 
lawyer,  at  last  laying  the  whole  account  of 
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the  sums  before  him,  ventured  to  suggest  to 
Sir  Hugh,  that  as  the  land  was  already  mort- 
gaged to  the  fullest  extent,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  sell  some  of  it,  at  least, 
before  he  would  be  able  to  pay  any  of  his- 
son's  debts. 

'  Some  of  it,'  Mr.  Sharpe  had  said,  putting 
the  case  as  delica.tely  as  he  could  at  first,  but 
it  was  evident  to  his  experienced  eye  that 
the  whole  estate  would  have  to  be  sold  to 
defray  the  thousands  that  John  Koyle  had 
squandered. 

When  the  consciousness  that  the  whole  of 
his  ancestral  estate  would  have  to  go  became 
plain  to  Sir  Hugh,  he  was  chiefly  indignant 
that  his  son  had,  by  his  own  conduct, 
rendered  the  sacrifice  necessary,  forgetting 
that  he  had  himself  for  many  years  frequentl}^ 
exceeded  his  income,  which  did  not  help 
matters  in  the  present  crisis. 
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The  idea  of  leaving  Royle — of  seeing  the 
old  Abbey  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers — 
was  at  first  very  bitter  to  him,  but  he  became 
reconciled  to  it  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  for  as  he  never  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell 
on  anything  which  could  give  him  jDain, 
he  avoided,  both  in  thought  and  word,  all 
reference  to  his  disasters,  excepting  when 
the  subject  was  imperatively  forced  on 
him. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  his 
daughters.  To  them  the  prospect  of  leaving 
their  dear  old  home  was  a  heart-breaking  one, 
and  they  were  almost  overwhelmed  with 
grief  when  the  necessity  for  it  was  told 
them  ;  and  besides,  felt  how  great  the  dif- 
ficulty would  be  to  induce  their  father  to  live 
within  the  very  small  income  which  alone 
was  likely  to  remain  to  liim.  And  the  dis- 
grace which  had  fallen  on  their  name  afiected 
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them  still  more  keenly.  When  Mary  and 
Cicely  heard  from  Lilian  the  history  of  Geof- 
frey de  Valines'  proposal,  of  his  devotion, 
and  of  his  father's  consent,  and  of  how  she 
had  at  first  accepted,  and  finally,  on  account 
of  her  brother's  conduct,  rejected  him,  though 
OAvning  that  she  loved  him  sincerely,  they 
fully  shared  her  feelings,  though  both  the 
elder  sisters  felt  additional  sorrow  to  think 
that  Lilian's  prospects  should  be  so  early 
blighted. 

^And  yet,  Mary,'  said  Cicely,  one  day 
when  they  were  alone  together,  '  I  have 
sometimes  had  the  feeling  that  j^^i'baps, 
when  we  really  do  leave  Royle,  the  nun's 
prophecy  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  woe 
she  foretold  may  have  run  its  course  and 
haunt  us  no  more.' 

'  It  may  be  so.  I  have  thought  it  some- 
times/ answered  Mary,  with  a  sigh ;  'but   I 
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can't  feel  sanguine  about  that  now.  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  misfortunes  will  stay  with  us  still, 
as  long  as  we  live  ;  we  have  had  so  many, 
and  of  all  kinds,  that  I  can't  think  they  will 
ever  end,  and  thouo-h  this  diso^race  is  the 
worst  of  all,  I  can't  feel  surprised  at  it. 
Nothing  would  surprise  me  now,  excepting  a 
cessation  of  trouble,  and  we  shall  never  have 
that.  It  seems  despairing  to  say  so,  Cicely, 
but  you  and  I  know  how  numerous  the 
daily  difficulties  will  be,  in  a  small  house,  and 
with  small  means.' 

'  Yes,  it  will  be  a  terrible  trial  to  papa,' 
said  Cicely.  '  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  be 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  different  way  ;  but 
still  we  can't  tell  :  the  change  of  home  may 
influence  him  much  more  than  we  have  any 
idea  that  it  will.' 

'  It  may  \  but  Mary  did  not  speak  hope- 
fully :  she  felt  convinced  that  her  father  would 
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never  alter  the  careless  extravagant  habits, 
which  he  had  indulged  all  his  life,  and 
which  had  become  second  nature  to  him 
now. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  aggravations 
of  their  misery  was  the  unsettled  state  in 
which  they  lived.  It  would  require  weeks 
and  even  months  before  the  arrangements 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  Koyle 
estates  could  be  completed,  and  first  of  all  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  John 
Royle  to  cut  off  the  entail. 

In  truth  he  had  nothing  to  gain  from 
refusing  to  do  this,  for,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  dryly 
remarked  : 

'  It  would  be  hardly  possible  for  Mr. 
Eoyle  ever  to  live  at  the  Abbey  again,  even 
if  he  possessed  the  means  of  doing  so  ;'  and 
the  pecuniary  advantages  were  more  likely 
to  be  on  his    side  if  Royle  was  sold,   than 
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if  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  in  its  present  heavily  encumbered 
state. 

But  he  took  care  to  look  after  his  own 
interests,  and  stipulated  that  a  '  sufficient ' 
allowance  should  be  made  him,  in  the  event 
of  his  sacrificing  himself  by  the  cutting  off  of 
the  entail.  He  was  pleased  to  forget  that 
this  sacrifice  would  have  been  spared  him  if 
he  had  not  rendered  it  necessary  by  his  own 
debts,  and  still  more  by  the  conduct  which 
made  a  residence  in  England  for  him  entkely 
out  of  the  question. 

But  his  idea  of  a  sufficient  allowance,  and 
the  sum  which  Sir  Hugh  was  likely  to  be 
able  to  give  him,  were  not  at  ail  in 
accordance  ;  and  though  much  would  depend 
on  the  amount  which  Boyle  Abbey  and  the 
lands  and  tenements  belonofins^  to  it  would 
sell  for,  yet  it  was  hardly  possible  that  more 
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than  a  very  small  income  should  remain  for 
Sir  Hugh  and  his  family. 

The    only    certain     provision    which    his 
daughters  possessed  was  their  mother's  for- 
tune   of    ten  thousand   pounds,  which    was 
fortunately  absolutely  settled  on  them,  and 
was  beyond  reach  of  any  of  the  numerous 
creditors,  and  besides  was  so  tied  up    that 
Sir   Hugh   had   no    power   to     touch   it  :  a 
circumstance  which  he  rather  regretted,  the 
present  possession  of  money  being  always  of 
more   importance   to   him    than   the   future 
want  of  it.     And  he  was  sanguine    enough 
to  declare  that  if  he  could  have  used  '  that 
money  of  your  poor  mother's,  my  dear  Mary,' 
he  could  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  selling 
Boyle.     Mary  did   not  contradict  him,  but 
she  knew  that  not  ten  thousand  pounds,  nor 
twice  ten  thousand  could  have  produced  that 
desirable  result. 
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Many  were  the  discussions  as  to  wliere  a 
suitable  home  could  be  found  for  the  Boyles, 
and  Sir  HuQfh  was  anxious  that  one  should 
be  procured  within  a  few  miles  of  his  old  home. 

His  dauo'hters  shrank  from  this  susfo'estion, 
but  he  said  :  '  It  would  be  a  sad  pit j  to  change 
our  neio^hbourhood  because  we  have  had  mis- 
fortunes.  We  don't  want  to  lose  all  our  old 
friends  ;  I  don't  think  they'll  desert  us  because 
we  are  poorer,  and  besides  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  a  look  at  the  old 
place  sometimes/ 

As  the  ^  old  place '  would  then  be  in  the 
hands  of  strant/ers.  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
how  Sir  Hugh  could  anticipate  any  pleasure 
from  the  sight  of  it ;  but  his  preference  for 
his  old  county  prevented  any  scheme  for  a 
farther  migration,  and  Cicely  took  comfort  in 
the  feeling  that  they  would  still  be  near  the 
Mortimers  and  Miss  Haleswell. 
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To  Lilian  the  prospect  of  living  near 
Mortimer  in  her  altered  circumstances  was 
very  painful.  How  would  it  be  possible  that 
she  should  always  contrive  to  avoid  meeting 
Geoffrey  de  Valines,  if  she  lived  within  a 
few  miles  of  his  sister  s  home,  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  that  sister '?  And  how  could 
she  bear  to  meet  him  as  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance ? 

Poor  Lilian  was  only  gradually  finding 
out  how  much  affection  she  really  felt  for 
Geoffrey,  and  since  her  refusal  and  their 
final  parting  the  feeling  had  grown  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  she  felt  with  acute  pain 
that  he  was  dearer  to  her  now,  when  all  hope 
of  their  marriage  was  at  an  end,  than  on  that 
eventful  night  at  Derbyshire  House  when  he 
had  asked  her  to  bo  his  wife. 

One  day,  in  a  letter  to  Cicely,  Winnie 
mentioned  incidentally  that  her  brother  was 
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going  for  a  tour  in  America,  directly  he  got 
his  leave.  Winnie  had  debated  much 
whether  she  should  tell  the  Royles  this,  but 
had  finally  decided  to  do  so,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  kinder  to  let  Lilian  know  that  he 
would  be  out  of  England  for  the  next  three 
or  four  months. 

And  she  was  right,  for  Lilian  felt  that  any 
certainty  about  him  was  preferable  to  the 
fear  which  continually  haunted  her  that  she 
should  come  across  him  by  chance,  and  that 
surprise  should  in  some  way  or  other  cause 
her  to  betray  her  real  sentiments  to  him. 

As  for  Geoffrey  himself,  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate much  satisfaction  from  his  projected 
tour,  but  he  felt  that  change  of  some  sort  was 
indispensable  to  him,  and  he  hoped  to  find, 
in  the  diversion  of  travel  in  a  new  country, 
some  means  of  bracing  his  resolution  to  do  his 
utmost  to  overcome  his  present  wretchedness. 
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As  to  thinking  that  it  would  help  him  to 
forget  Lilian,  he  did  not  entertain  any 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  was  too  entirely 
devoted  to  her  even  to  wish  it,  and  though 
he  could  not  regard  the  future  as  hopeful, 
yet  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  marry  another  girl,  as 
long  as  Lilian  remained  unmarried. 

If  she  married  ?  Why  then  he  might  get 
over  it  in  time,  for  he  would  know  that  his 
idol  had  only  proved  of  clay,  and  had  not 
really  cared  for  him,  and  he  might  marry 
then  ;  but  as  to  caring — he  should  never  care 
for  any  one  as  he  cared  for  Lilian.  And  this 
was  Geoffrey's  final  conclusion  on  the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    YORKSHIRE    MOORS. 

'  Oh,  Avhere  are  they  gone,  the  sweet  faces, 
The  forms  at  the  dances  that  flew, 
The  eyes  that  beamed  bright  at  the  races, 
The  opera,  party,  and  Zoo  1 

'  Some  on  the  waves  of  the  Channel 
Are  sharing  the  mariner's  lot, 
In  a  jacket  and  dress  of  bine  flannel 
And  a  hat  with  the  name  of  the  yacht. 

*  And  some  o'er  the  heather  are  toiling, 
In  the  neatest,  though  thickest  of  boots. 
Are  fishing  for  trout,  or  are  spoiling 
His  aim,  when  the  stern  parent  shoots.' 

The  Owl. 
The  London  season  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
and  the  world  was  besrinninsf  to  talk  of  o-oino- 
out  of  town. 
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The  Eton  and  Harrow  match  at  Lord's 
was  over,  and  Goodwood  was  drawing  near, 
and  so  plans  for  the  autumn  were  a  general 
subject  of  conversation.  John  Royle's  esca- 
pade and  disappearance  were  nearly  forgotten; 
other  things  had  followed  to  astonish  society, 
which  was  at  present  engaged  in  discussing 
the  Duke  of  Trent's  engagement,  just  an- 
nounced. 

His  grace  had  not  been  very  long  in 
consoling  himself  for  his  disappointment  with 
regard  to  Kitty  de  Valines ;  but  every  one 
was  surprised  at  his  choosing  Lady  Alice 
Linvar.  She  was  a  quiet  shy  girl  of  twenty, 
the  second  daughter  of  a  large  family,  with 
more  rank  than  money,  and  without  any 
particular  beauty  or  attractiveness. 

So  of  course  people  wondered  at  the  news, 
and  commented  on  Lady  Alice's  extraordinary 
good    fortune,  and   probably   every    mother 
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with    marriao^eable    dauo^hters    thouo-ht    how 

o  o  o 

infinitely  better  suited  to  the  position  one  of 
her  girls  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Mynors  had  congratulated  himself  on 
LiUan's  refusal  of  him,  directly  he  heard  of 
her  brother's  disgrace,  and  he  was  already 
meditating  on  the  advisability  of  jDroposing 
to  Lady  Jane  Flavigny ;  while  the  Duchess 
of  Newport  had  been  heard  to  pronounce 
him  to  be  a  very  superior  young  man,  so  it 
may  be  imagined  that  he  would  not  meet 
with  opposition  from  her. 

Lilian's  other  admirers  had  been  more 
affected  by  her  sudden  departure.  Lord 
Seton  was  in  despair,  and  his  boyish  love 
for  her  had  been  very  real  of  its  kind ;  while 
Sir  Arthur  Lovell  reproached  himself  for  his 
foolishness  in  allowing  himself  to  be  really 
attracted  by  any  one,  and  mentally  determined 
that  he  would  be  wiser  in  future. 

VOL.  III.  40 
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The  Mortimers  left  town  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  went  for  ten  days  to  Mortimer, 
going  for  a  short  tour  of  visits  in  Scotland  as 
the  12th  of  August  approached  :  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  arrived  at  a  small  place 
belonging  to  Lord  Mortimer  in  Yorkshire  ; 
for  a  few  days'  shooting  on  the  Yorkshire 
moors. 

Colonel  and  Lady  Mary  de  Valines,  with 
Kitty  and  her  younger  brother  and  sister, 
also  went  to  Scotland,  and  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Mortimers  were  paying  a  visit 
in  Yorkshire,  in  which  Charlie  and  Mabel 
were  not  included  ;  and  so  they  joined  the 
Mortimers  at  their  little  shooting-box  for  a 
few  days. 

During  this  time  Winnie  suggested  that 
they  should  undertake  an  expedition  to 
Bolton  Abbey,  at  which  Charlie  and  Mabel 
were    delighted ;    and    as    Lord    Mortimer 
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magnanimously  consented  to  give  up  two  days' 
shooting,  the  plan  was  arranged. 

The  party  of  four  started  on  a  fine  day  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  arrived  early  in  the 
afternoon  at  Bingley,  frum  which  place  they 
intended  to  drive  over  the  moors  to  Bolton  ; 
expecting  to  find  a  break  waiting  for  them 
at  the  station.  But  this  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  w^hile  Lord  Mortimer  went  to 
hunt  up  the  vehicle,  the  others  found  their 
way  into  the  churchyard  ;  and  Winnie  sat 
down  to  wait  in  the  porch,  w^hile  Charlie 
and  Mabel  wandered  about  reading  the 
epitaphs,  of  which  they  found  many  curious 
ones. 

Mabel  was  successful  in  discovering  the 
stock  one,  '  As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I,' 
etc.,  with  the  wording  slightly  altered  ;  while 
Charlie  found  a  most  original  one  to  an  old 
sexton,  recording  his  prowess  in  bell-ringing, 

40—2 
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and  the  number  of  corpses  he  had  in- 
terred. 

They  all  got  rather  tired  of  waiting, 
however,  and  were  very  glad  to  see  the 
break  and  Lord  Mortimer  arrive,  and  were 
soon  packed  in  and  driving  away. 

The  first  part  of  the  drive  was  not  very 
remarkable ;  but  at  last  they  came  to  a 
steep  pitch  on  the  moors,  when  by  common 
consent  they  all  got  out  and  walked  up 
the  hill. 

'  How  jolly  this  is,  Winnie  !'  exclaimed 
Charlie  ;  '  I  call  it  a  capital  idea  of  yours, 
coming  here.' 

They  walked  on,  and  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  the  break  was  waiting  for 
them,  and  got  in  again. 

^  Oh,  how  beautiful  the  heather  is,'  said 
Mabel,  '  and  the  view  is  lovely  !  Ah,  what  is 
that?' 
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'  Don't  you  know  T  exclaimed  Charlie,  de- 
lighted at  his  superior  knowledge  ;  '  why  the 
cry  of  the  grouse,  of  course.  I  should  like 
to  be  up  here  with  a  gun  uncommonly.' 

'  Well,  Charhe,'  said  Lord  Mortimer,  '  you 
may  reach  that  point  in  your  ambition  ;  if 
you  get  on  with  partridge-shooting  this  year, 
you  shall  have  a  turn  at  the  grouse  next.' 

'  That  will  be  splendid  !'  answered  Charlie. 
'  Now,  Mabel,  we  are  going  downhill ;  let  us 
have  a  good  scramble — come  along.' 

'  I  think  I  had  better  go  too,'  said  his 
brother-in-law,  laughing,  '  and  see  that  Mabel 
does  not  break  any  bones  ;  for  the  road  is 
dreadful.     Winnie,    do   you    wish    to    walk 

too  r 

'  No,  thank  you,'  she  answered ;  '  I  prefer 
trusting  to  the  break  ;  though  how  the  horses 
contrive  to  get  down  this  dreadful  road,  is  a 
marvel  to  me.' 
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And  certainly  no  horses  excepting  those 
well  accustomed  to  the  steep  pitch,  rough 
stones  and  scarcely  discernible  track,  could 
have  found  their  way  there  without  losing 
their  footing ;  while  the  driver,  a  sturdy 
Yorkshireman,  amused  her  with  his  comments, 
and  speeches  to  his  horses. 

Ilkley,  with  its  white  villas  and  terraces, 
was  near  at  hand  now,  and  looked  very  ugly 
and  commonplace  after  the  moorland  drive. 

The  Mortimers  stopped  there  for  a  short 
time,  and  Winnie  declared  that  she  did  not 
think  the  sight  of  it  was  likely  to  inspire 
anybody  with  the  wish  to  try  the  water-cure 
there. 

It  was  getting  dusk,  and  so,  this  time  in  a 
lighter  waggonette,  they  drove  rapidly  on 
towards  Bolton.  The  Wharfe  was  visible  in 
glimpses  between  the  trees,  but  it  was  nearly 
dark   when  they  arrived  at  the  little  inn  at 
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Bolton  ;  and  they  were  all  ready  for  a  sort  of 
nondescript  repast,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
was  the  excellent  trout  cauoht  in  a  trout 
stream  near  at  hand. 

The  next  morning,  it  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  find  that  rain  was  coming  down 
steadily. 

^  I  am  afraid  it  looks  rather  like  a  Avet 
day,'  w^as  Lord  Mortimer's  comment. 

*  Oh  no,'  declared  Charlie,  more  sanguine  ; 
'  it  is  only  a  shower  ;  it's  sure  to  clear  up. 

*  I  hope  it  will,'  added  Mabel,  wistfully 
eyeing  the  raindrops  with  a  doubtful 
glance. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  however,  they  all 
started  in  a  fly  to  inspect  the  ruins  of  Bolton 
Abbey. 

Winnie  stepped  out  under  the  archway 
and  then  found  to  her  surprise  that  the  rain 
was  pouring  down  on  her. 
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*  Why,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  roof !'  she  exclaimed,  looking  up,  and 
discovering  that  the  magnificent  old  porch 
was  roofless. 

She  was  very  much  laughed  at  for  her 
mistake,  and  joined  in  the  merriment  herself 
when  she  found  it  out.  However,  Charlie 
proved  correct  in  his  prognostications,  for  the 
rain  suddenly  ceased,  the  clouds  began  to 
break,  and  the  sun  made  its  appearance, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  all. 

The  nave  of  the  old  abbey  is  now  fitted 
up  as  a  church,  and  the  ruins  generally  are 
most  picturesque  and  interesting.  The  lovely 
bits  of  view  between  the  old  grey  walls 
inspired  Winnie  with  a  great  desire  to  sketch ; 
but  it  was  sketching  under  difficulties,  for  the 
ground  was  like  a  pond.  However,  at  last  she 
procured  a  stool  and  mat,  and  set  to  work, 
while    the    others    rambled    about,     Mabel 
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nearly  dropping  her  hat  into  the  ^vater  ;  but 
fortunately  it  was  cauo'ht  in  a  bush,  and 
rescued  by  Charlie's  efforts.  Later  on  in  the 
day,  the  whole  party  found  their  way  to  the 
Strid. 

It  looked  a  dangerous  jump,  to  Winnie's 
eyes,  and  she  was  very  glad  when  Charlie, 
who  was  of  course  bent  on  attempting  it, 
had  accomplished  the  feat. 

Though,  as  Mabel  sagely  remarked,  '  You 
see  Charlie  has  no  "greyhound,"  to  check  him 
in  his  leap.'  She  quoted  the  whole  of  '  Young 
Komilly '  with  delight,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
suggestions  to  the  contrary,  firmly  believed 
that  the  ballad  gave  the  true  story  of  the 
foundation  of  Bolton  Abbey. 

*  At  any  rate,'  said  Winnie,  *  it  is  much 
pleasanter  to  think  so,  when  one  has 
associated  any  story  with  a  particular 
place.' 
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^  There  are  plenty  of  associations  in  the 
Wharfedale  woods,'  said  Lord  Mortimer,  as 
they  walked  on,  and  reached  a  little  suininer- 
house  :  from  which  was  visible  Barden 
Tower.  ^  There  is  the  tower  which  the 
Shepherd  Lord  Clifford  built.' 

^  What  a  strange  life  his  was  !'  said  Winnie. 
And  so  that  is  the  house  which  he  built  when 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  over,  and  his 
vicissitudes  at  an  end  ?  I  wonder  which  he 
liked  best,  being  the  shepherd,  or  the 
baron.' 

'  He  probably  found  the  shepherd's  life 
safer  and  pleasanter,'  answered  her  husband  ; 
*  perhaps  he  regretted  the  discovery  that  he 
was  not  born  in  the  position  in  which  he 
lived  so  long.' 

'  More  likely  he  was  very  glad  of  a  change 
from  the  dulness  of  tending  his  flocks,' 
suggested  Winnie.     '  A  shepherd's  life  does 
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not  seem  particularly  attractive  out  of 
Utopia/ 

'  No/  answered  Charlie,  '  a  very  tame  sort 
of  thing.  Now  in  those  days  I  should  have 
been  an  outlaw  most  certainly.' 

'  You  think  ''  'tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good 
green  wood,"  then,'  said  Winnie. 

'  Of  course,  and  the  foresters  were  a 
fine  set  of  men,  with  plenty  of  pluck  in 
them.' 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  lawless,' 
remarked  Lord  Mortimer  ;  '  you  would  have 
been  rather  a  dano-erous  neioiibour  to  the 
quieter  shepherds,  I  think.' 

The  expedition  proved  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able one  altogether,  and  when  the  party 
returned  in  the  evening  by  train,  they  dis- 
cussed their  different  adventures  and  opinions 
with  great  animation. 

Charlie  was  a  thorough  Eton  boy,  merry 
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and  active,  and  with  the  courteous  manners 
which  distinguish  Eton  boys  from  all  others  ; 
but  his  comments  on  many  things  amused 
his  sisters  greatly,  more  especially  his 
remarks  on  Kitty's  engagement. 

'  Kitty  is  no  good  at  all  now,'  said  Charlie, 
decidedly;  'she  is  always  writing  intermin- 
able Indian  letters,  or  else  expecting  them. 
The  other  day  I  walked  gravely  into  the 
room,  and  said,  "  The  Indian  mail — "  and 
then  stopped,  and  she  rushed  up,  thinking 
I  had  a  letter  for  her;  when  I  finished,  ''is 
not  in  yet,"  she  was  sold.  I  did  laugh  at  her 
for  being  taken  in.' 

'  It  was  too  bad  to  tease  her  so,'  said 
Winnie,  though  she  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing. 

'  I  don't  approve  of  long  engagements,' 
continued  Charlie.  '  You  were  sensible, 
Winnie,  and  did  not  have  one,  and  engaged 
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people  are  a  great  bore  to  all  their  belong- 
ings.' 

^  I  think  Kitty  must  be  quite  as  sorry 
for  the  long  engagement  as  you  are.' 

'  Oh  yes,  of  course  she  is ;  but  it  cheers 
her  up  a  little  to  tease  her  ;'  which  explan- 
ation of  his  behaviour  Charlie  considered 
very  praiseworthy. 

The  next  day  Tom  Percival  came  to  stay 
for  a  few  days'  shooting  with  Lord  Mortimer. 
He  had  been  yachting,  and  had  encountered 
many  friends,  so  brought  a  budget  of 
news. 

*  Amongst  other  people  I  saw  Lynton,' 
said  Tom,  alluding  to  Lord  Elmarch's  son. 
^  He  is  just  back  from  service  abroad,  and  was 
going  to  join  his  father  and  sisters  at  Hom- 
burg  ;  he  told  me  that  they  think  of  going  to 
Egypt  in  the  winter.' 

'  Keally  !'  exclaimed,    Winnie  ;    ^  I     heard 
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from  Valla  just  after  they  arrived  at  Hom- 
burg,  but  she  did  not  mention  it  then. 
Rather  a  good  plan  I  should  think,  for  they 
have  travelled  very  little.'  And  it  was 
evident  that  she  and  Tom  were  both 
thinking  of  John  Koyle  and  Tessie,  and  she 
asked  next  :  '■  Have  you  any  idea  where 
John  Kovle  went  X 

'  I  believe  he  was  at  Paris,  under  a  feigned 
name,  for  some  time ;  but  where  he  is  now  I 
don't  know.  Winnie,  can  you  tell  me  if  Miss 
Tessie  Lynton  was  very  much  cut  up  about 
that  rascal '?' 

*  She  was  at  first,  I  think,  but  principally 
at  the  feeling  how  shamefully  she  had  been 
deceived.  It  was  a  mercy  for  her  that  it 
came  out  when  it  did,  for  Valla  was  very 
unhappy  at  one  time  about  the  affair,  fearing 
she  might  eventually  marry  him.' 

'Yes,   Miss  Lynton  seems  so  devoted  to 
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her  sister  ;  she  is  a  very  nice  girl/  said  Tom. 
'  I  recollect  at  that  Aaierican  woman's  ball, 
she  seemed  so  distressed  at  John  Royle's 
dancing  with  her  sister,  and  no  wonder/ 

'  Yes,  Yalla  is  a  dear  good  girl/  said 
Winnie,  warmly  ;  and  the  idea  did  occur  to 
her  that  it  would  be  charming  if  Tom  should 
choose  Yalla  for  a  wife,  and  she  recollected 
that  her  husband  had  once  suo-grested  that  he 
thougfht  Tom  liked  her.  But  Winnie's 
experience  of  match-making  had  made  her 
very  much  afraid  of  doing  any  more  mischief, 
and  she  had  determined  to  eschew  it  for  the 
future. 

'  I  saw  the  Teales  too,  at  Cowes,'  Tom 
remarked  soon  after.  '  Mr.  Teale  has  got  a 
splendid  steam  yacht,  and  they  were  making 
quite  a  sensation  by  their  magnificence 
in  all  respects.  I  hear  his  great  desire 
is    now  to   buy    an    English    place,    and    to 
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take    rank   as    an    English     country    gentle- 
man.' 

*  He  may  fill  that  position,'  answered 
Winnie,  'but  an  American  adventurer  will 
find  it  rather  unexciting  work,  and  I  can't 
imagine  Mrs.  Teale  leading  that  sort  of  life. 
By  the  way,  Tom,  do  you  know  that  Sir 
Hugh  has  almost  decided  to  sell  Boyle  V 

*  Yes  ;  Mortimer  has  been  telling  me  about 
it.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  necessity,  but 
I  suppose  it  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
done.' 

*  It  seems  to  be,  and  will  be  a  sad  break- 
up to  them  all.  They  have  an  idea  of  taking 
a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  eventu- 
ally, but  I  am  afraid  they  will  find  that 
very  painful.' 

'  Sir  Hugh  wdll  probably  prefer  it,  but 
I  do  pity  the  girls.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such   a   kind-hearted,  open-handed    man   as 
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Sir  Huo^h  should  be  so  utterly  reckless  and 
careless  about  his  own  affairs  ;  and  it  is  selfish 
too,  for  his  daughters  will  have  to  suffer  for 
it.' 

At  the  beginning  of  September  the 
Mortimers  returned  to  Mortimer  Castle,  and 
Lord  Mortimer  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist 
in  the  disentano^lement  of  matters  relatino-  to 
Royle.  He  found  them  in  an  almost  hopeless 
state,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  arrange  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the 
final  migration  of  the  Royles  from  their  old 
home,  and  to  complete  the  legal  arrange- 
ments necessary  before  the  sale  could  be 
accomplished. 

John  Royle's  consent  to  the  cutting  off  of 
the  entail  was  received  in  September,  and 
this  important  preliminary  having  been 
secured,  a  private  meeting  took  place 
between   him   and  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  lawyer, 
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who  travelled  to  an  obscure  little  town  in 
France  to  accomplish  the  legal  formali- 
ties. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  never  had  a  high  opinion 
of  John  Royle,  but  he  returned  home 
entirely  disgusted  with  his  heartlessness 
and  utter  worthlessness.  Consideration  for 
his  family  never  entered  his  head ;  and  his 
sole  object  in  talking  to  Mr.  Sharpe  seemed 
to  be  to  secure  as  large  an  allowance  for 
himself  as  possible,  as  the  price  of  his  consent 
to  the  selling  of  the  Abbey  and  estates.  At 
last  it  was  settled  that  he  should  receive 
three  hundred  a  year  as  long  as  his  father 
lived,  and  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  Sir 
Hugh,  should  inherit  what  remained  after 
the  sale  of  the  property.  These  were  the 
lowest  terms  that  John  Royle  would  agree 
to,  and  so  Mr.  Sharpe  was  reluctantly  forced 
to  accede  to  them,  though  the  allowance  was 
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more  than  Sir  Hugh  could  properly  spare ; 
but  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
was  so  great,  that  the  farthest  point  was 
stretched  in  order  that  it  might  be  arrived 
at. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A    PURCHASER   FOR    ROYLE. 

'  The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  by  the  touch  of  a  mil- 
lionaire.' 

Tennyson. 

KoYLE  Abbey  was  advertised  to  be  sold  at 
the  beginning  of  October.  The  deepest 
sympathy  was  felt  for  the  Royles  in  this 
culmination  of  their  troubles,  but  everybody 
agreed  that  it  was  the  wisest  thing  they 
could  do  to  sell  the  Abbey  and  estates.  Sir 
Hugh  engaged  a  small  house,  about  four 
miles   from    Mortimer  Castle,  in    the    oppo- 
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site  direction  to  Royle  ;  but  as  this  house 
would  not  be  ready  for  him  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  it  was  settled  that  when  he  and 
his  daughters  left  the  Abbey  on  the  1st,  they 
were  to  go  and  stay  for  a  fortnight  with 
the  Mortimers,  in  order  to  make  a  little 
break  between  the  time  of  leaving  their  old 
and  settling  in  their  new  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teale  had  come  to  London 
after  their  yachting  tour,  and  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  looking  out  for  a  large  property 
which  would  be  a  good  investment  for  his 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  would  confer  on 
him  the  status  of  a  country  gentleman. 
Directly  he  heard  that  Royle  Abbey  was  to 
be  sold,  he  became  anxious  to  possess  it. 
He  had  bitterly  resented  the  loss  of  money 
in  which  he  had  been  involved  through  his 
acquaintance  with  John  Royle,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  it  would  be  a  most  gratifying 
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revenge,  could  he  become  the  owner  of 
the  property  whose  heir  had  injured  him. 

Full  of  his  new-formed  intention,  he  has- 
tened to  communicate  it  to  his  wife. 

*  I  think  I  have  found  a  place  that  will 
suit  me  at  last,  Letitia,*  he  began.  '  I  hear 
to 'day  that  E-oyle  Abbey  is  to  be  sold,  and 
from  what  I  can  make  out  about  the  land 
and  farms,  it  will  be  an  excellent  speculation. 
Besides,  I  should  uncommonly  like  to  buy 
the  place  which  that  rascal  Royle  would  have 
had ;  and  I  dare  say,  by  representing  what 
he  owed  me,  I  may  buy  it  at  an  ad- 
vantage.' 

Mrs.  Teale's  horror  at  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation was  so  great  that  she  could  with 
difficulty  conceal  it.  If  her  husband  bought 
Koyle,  she  would  have  to  live  within  a  few 
milas  of  Cheston,  and  there  might  be  many 
in  that  neighbourhood  who  would  recognise 
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her,  as  the  only  two  persons  whom  she  had 
known  in  her  former  days  and  seen  again  had 
already  done.  However,  she  only  answered 
carelessly  : 

*  Do  you  really  think  that  Koyle  Abbey 
would  suit  you  ?  I  should  doubt  its  being 
a  good  house  :  and  I  believe  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  very  bad  one.' 

*  Why  do  you  think  so  V  asked  her  husband, 
surprised ;  '  there  are  several  large  houses 
round  about,  and  good  hunting  ;  it  is  the  part 
of  England  that  I  feel  most  incHnation  to 
settle  in.' 

'  Oh,'  replied  Mrs.  Teale,  '  of  course  I 
know  nothing  about  it ;  but  Mrs.  Manby 
has  told  me  that  Mortimer  Castle  is  close  to 
E,oyle  Abbey,  and  that  the  Mortimers  are 
extremely  disagreeable  people,  and  give 
themselves  intolerable  airs  ;  and  you  know 
they  would  not  come  to  our  ball  here.' 
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'  To  be  sure  ;  I  recollect  that.  However, 
they  are  not  the  only  people  who  live  about 
there  ;  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  friends, 
when  you  offer  them  good  entertainments, 
as  we  have  found  already  ;'  and  Mr.  Teale 
laughed  sneeringly.  '  So  I  shall  go  down 
and  have  a  look  at  the  place,  and  see  how  I 
like  it.* 

Mrs.  Teale  felt  as  if  she  must  make  some 
further  effort  to  prevent  this,  so  said  : 

'  Well,  I  can't  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
it  such  a  pleasant  part ;  that  place  in  Kent, 
you  heard  of  last  week,  sounds  far  more  pro- 
mising. Besides,  I  have  some  idea  that  Mrs. 
Manby  told  me  Koyle  was  a  horribly  ghostly 
place.  I  can't  bear  that  sort  of  house  myself, 
and  you  can  never  get  servants  to  stop  in  it 
if  there  are  said  to  be  ghosts.' 

Mr.  Teale  laughed  again,  mockingly  this 
time. 
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'  I  like  that  !'  he  exclaimed.  '  The  idea 
of  your  pretending  to  mind  about  ghosts  ! 
Why,  you  have  faced  worse  things  than 
ghosts  in  your  time,  I  calculate,  Letitia  V 

His  wife  grew  a  shade  whiter,  and  toyed 
with  her  embroidery  silks.  What  more  could 
she  do  ? 

'  Of  course  I  don't  mind  the  ghosts  myself,' 
she  said  coldly ;  '  but  it  is  inconvenient  to 
have  servants  making  a  fuss  about  it.' 

'  I'll  stop  their  fuss  pretty  quick,  I  promise 
you,'  answered  her  husband.  '  And  as  for 
getting  an  old  place  like  Koyle,  I  should 
prefer  it  much  to  taking  a  new  one  like  that 
house  in  Kent  you  have  a  fancy  for  ;  though 
I  did  not  think  you  particularly  cared  for  it 
last  week.  You  are  hard  to  please,  my  lady 
wife.' 

And  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  a 
decidedly    unpleasant  expression  which    she 
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inwardly    quailed    under,    though     she    only 
answered  : 

'One  gets  fastidious  when  one  is  sur- 
rounded by  .luxury,  and  I  think  this  house  is 
perfection  :  no  half-ruined  abbey  could  be  as 
comfortable.' 

*  Well,  this  house  is  not  amiss,'  said  Mr. 
Teale,  glancing  round  complacently ;  '  but 
we  can't  stop  here  always,  and  a  country 
place  gives  far  more  position,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  a  house  in  London.  And  as  for  luxury, 
why,  I  shan't  spare  money,  and  we'll  make 
the  ruined  abbey  as  magnificent  as  any  house 
can  be.' 

*  Oh,  you  would  make  any  place  com- 
fortable, I  know,'  answered  his  wife  ;  *  but 
— but— don't  you  think  it  is  rather  unlucky 
to  buy  a  place  when  the  family  are  ruined  V 

'  Unlucky  ?  are  you  crazed,  to  talk  such 
nonsense  ?      Why,   how   would    one    get   a 
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chance  of  buying  a  place  in  England  if  some 
of  the  old  families  were  not  ruined  ?  They 
Avould  never  be  sold  without  some  reason  of 
that  sort.  I  can't  think  what  has  come 
over  you  to-day.  You  seem  to  be  set  against 
my  taking  Royle  Abbey,  but  you'll  have  to 
reconcile  yourself  to  it  if  I  like  it  ;  so  make 
up  your  mind  to  do  so,  my  charming  wife.' 

And  Mr.  Teale  was  preparing  to  quit  the 
room,  when  a  servant  entered  with  a  letter 
for  Mrs.  Teale. 

As  she  took  it,  she  felt,  rather  than  saw, 
that  it  was  another  missive  from  John  Royle, 
and,  conscious  that  her  husband's  eyes  were 
on  her,  she  did  not  dare  to  delay  opening  the 
letter  till  she  was  alone,  so  broke  it  open  as 
slowly  and  carelessly  as  she  could,  feeling 
that  the  moment  she  had  so  dreaded  was 
dangerously  near.  But  despair  gave  her 
courage,  and  Mrs.  Teale  had  had  too  much 
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cause  to  know  the  necessity  of  having 
plausible  reasons  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
lack  them  now.  So  she  glanced  over  the 
note,  and  came  to  a  sudden  resolution. 

The  words  were  few  :  *  If  one  hundred 
pounds  be  not  at  once  forwarded  to  X.  Y., 
Poste  Kestante,  Nice,  disclosures  will  be  made 
at  once  to  a  person  nearly  concerned  in 
knowing  them.' 

'  Why !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Teale,  with  w^ell- 
acted  indignation,  ^  here  is  a  horrible  anony- 
mous letter  asking  for  money.  It  is  directed 
to  me,  but  it  must  be  meant  for  you,  I  think, 
Ezra  ;'  and  she  tossed  him  the  missive. 

He  took  it  and  read  it  over  twice. 

'  Disclosures  to  a  person  nearly  concerned,' 
he  repeated,  as  he  did  so ;  *  it  is  a  riddle  to 
me.  You  are  sure  it  is  not  meant  for  you  ?' 
and  he  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  penetrating 
stare  on  his  wife. 
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She  bore  his  o^lance  with  admirable  com- 
posure,  and  quietly  answered  : 

*  Quite  sure.  I  cannot  explain  it  in  any 
way.' 

*  It  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  money,  no 
doubt/  said  Mr.  Teale,  carefully  examining 
the  letter  and  envelope.  '  Don't  you  think 
it  is  possible  that  some  friend  of  yours  who 
is  short  of  cash — some  friend  of  bygone 
days,  perhaps — may  think  it  possible  you 
would  prefer  to  send  some  money  to  having 
your  youthful  follies  told  to  me  V 

This  was  painfully  near  the  truth,  but  Mrs. 
Teale  never  flinched. 

'  I  scorn  such  an  imputation,'  she  said. 
*  If  it  were  so,  should  I  have  shown  you  the 
letter  ?' 

*  You  could  not  well  have  helped  my  seeing 
it,'  remarked  her  husband.  *  However,  you 
don't  appear  as  if  you  knew  any  more  about 
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it  than  I  do  ;  but  still  1  would  advise  you 
not  to  receive  any  more  anonymous  letters  ;' 
and  with  an  ominous  scowl  Mr.  Teale  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Teale  drew  a  long  gasping  breath 
as  the  door  closed  on  him. 

'  What  an  escape  !'  she  murmured.  '  Now 
I  must  stop  these  appeals  once  for  all,  and 
I  have  an  easy  excuse,  since  I  can  say  my 
husband  has  seen  this  letter ;  but  it  will 
require  some  skilful  wording,  in  case  of  its 
falling  into  wrong  hands.  I  will  write  an 
answer  at  once,  and  post  it  myself.' 

She  went  to  her  writing-table,  and  rapidly 
wrote  off  a  letter,  then  tore  it  up  into  the 
smallest  fragments,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
two  or  three  attempts  that  she  penned  a  note 
to  her  satisfaction : 

'  All  further  appeals  for  money,'  she  wrote, 
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'  will  be  useless,  as  the  disclosure  is  made 
the  person  concerned  having  seen  the  letter  ; 
concealment  therefore  is  at  an  end.' 

Mrs.  Teale  did  not  rest  till  she  had  con- 
signed her  letter  to  the  post  with  her  own 
hands,  and  she  had  little  time  to  think  over 
what  had  passed  till  evening  came  ;  then  she 
turned  over  the  whole  aflPair  in  her  mind,  and 
wondered  if  she  was  safe  from  John  Royle's 
persecution.  She  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  nothing  further  to  dread  from 
him,  as  there  was  little  likehhood  of  his  dis- 
covering that  her  husband  was  still  ignorant 
of  her  past  history,  and  she  breathed  more 
freely  as  she  thought  that  she  had  averted 
this  dano^er.  But  another  was  threatenino^ 
her — her  husband  seemed  bent  on  taking 
Royle  Abbey,  and  to  be  so  near  Cheston 
would  invite  recognition. 
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'  Still,'  she  thought,  '  I  might  defy  it  from 
every  one  but  one,  and  that  one  is  that  haughty 
earl :  he  has  but  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Cheston  attorney's  daughter,  and  I  am 
ruined.  Is  there  no  way  of  appeasing  him  ? 
He  looks  so  stern  and  decided  that  I  dare  not 
plead  to  him  for  mercy  ;  and  yet  can  I  forget 
how  his  face  lighted  up  as  he  spoke  to  that 
bright  little  wife  who  looks  so  happy  and 
careless.  She  has  no  secret  history,  and  has 
therefore  nothing  to  conceal  from  her  husband. 
Oh  that  I  were  young  and  innocent  again !' 
and  she  sighed  heavily. 

'  But  Lord  Mortimer  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  man,'  she  said  to  herself,  ^  and 
surely  he  would  not,  after  all  these  years, 
injure  one  against  whom  no  crime  was  ever 
proved.  Ah,  if  I  had  but  the  money  I  might 
make  reparation,  and  then  he  would  in 
fairness  have  no  right  to  accuse  me.' 
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She  pondered  on  this  idea  till  it  took  com- 
plete possession  of  her,  and  having  had  but 
Httle  experience  of  the  characters  of  good 
and  honourable  men,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Lord  Mortimer  could  only  desire  the 
repayment  of  the  debt,  as  the  chance  of  his 
bringing  home  the  charge  of  forgery  to  her 
must  be  very  small,  after  the  lapse  of  time. 
True  that  she  feared  he  must  desire  revenge 
against  her  for  the  crime  of  having  forged 
his  father's  name,  and  her  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  so  warped,  and  her  know- 
ledge of  gentlemen  so  small,  that  she 
absolutely  imagined  the  only  obstacle  to  her 
scheme  proving  successful  was  the  doubt 
whether  Lord  Mortimer  would  be  willing  to 
let  her  deed  go  unavenged. 

Poor  woman  !  she  would  have  been  spared 
much  misery  if  she  could  have  allowed  her- 
self to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  goodness  ; 
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but  her  past  experience  had  led  her  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  this  quaUty  in  any  one,  and  so 
she  was  for  ever  haunted  by  her  fears. 

Two  days  after,  Mr.  Teale  having  been 
down  to  inspect  Koyle,  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  it  if  it  was  possible  to  come  to 
terms  respecting  the  price,  and  Mrs.  Teale 
felt  that  she  must  lose  no  time  in  putting 
into  execution  the  design  she  had  in  view. 
She  possessed  a  great  quantity  of  very 
valuable  jewellery,  but  felt  that  in  parting 
with  any  of  it  she  ran  a  risk  of  being 
detected,  should  her  husband  notice  that  she 
had  ceased  to  wear  any  particular  ornament ; 
but  she  finally  resolved  that  a  diamond  brooch 
having  for  its  centre  a  magnificent  pear- 
shaped  pearl,  which  she  hardly  ever  wore, 
might  safely  be  disposed  of. 

She  was  fertile  in  expedients,  and  so 
contrived  to  obtain  from  a  jeweller  the  sum 
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of  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  for  it. 
It  was  worth  considerably  more,  but  this 
sum  was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  repay  to 
Lord  Mortimer  the  amount  of  the  forged 
cheque,  with  the  interest  due  on  the  amount 
for  the  years  that  had  passed.  This  sum  she 
enclosed  in  bank  of  England  notes  to  Lord 
Mortimer,  with  a  few  lines  in  a  disguised 
hand,  and  posted  at  the  General  Post-office, 
with  the  sensation  that  this  was  the  only 
course  open  to  her  of  avoiding  discovery ; 
for  the  end  of  September  had  arrived,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  she  was  to  go  down 
to  Royle  to  inspect  it,  and  decide  on  the 
amount  of  furnishing  and  adorning  necessary, 
should  her  husband  complete  the  purchase 
of  it. 

The  day  that  Mrs.  Teale  posted  her  letter 
to  Lord  Mortimer,  he  came  home  after  a 
long  day's  investigation  of  the  Royle  affairs, 
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to  tell  his  wife  that  a  purchaser  was  found 
for  Royle. 

'  Winnie,'  he  said,  *  somebody  has  turned 
up  who  is  most  anxious  to  possess  Royle 
Abbey  :  who  do  you  suppose  it  is  V 

'  Is  it  any  one  we  know  ?'  asked  his  wife. 

'  No  one  we  know,  but  some  one  of  whom 
we  have  heard  a  good  deal/  was  his 
answer. 

Winnie  beofan  to  consider  who  this  could 
be,  and  tried  to  gather  from  the  expression 
of  his  face  whether  he  was  pleased  at  the 
proffer  or  not ;  but  suddenly  an  idea  came 
across  her  mind,  and  she  exclaimed  : 

'  Oh,  I  hope  it  is  not  that  dreadful  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Teale  !' 

'  He  is  the  man,  Winnie,'  answered  Lord 
Mortimer. 

'  And  his  wife,  that  woman  who 
forged 
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'  Hush,  Winnie  !  there  is  no  need  to  recur 
to  that  old  story.  I  do  not  wish  to  recall  it 
to  any  one's  memory,  if  the  Teales'take  Royle 
Abbey,  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  think  that  the 
old  place  should  fall  into  such  hands.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  make  much 
difference  to  the  Koyles,  but  it  is  a  sad  thing 
to  see  an  estate  like  that  pass  into  the  hands 
of  an  American  adventurer,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  bad  thing  for  the  whole  neighbourhood 
to  have  people  of  that  calibre  there.' 

'  Yes,  indeed  it  will ;  and  I  dare  say  they 
will  try  to  continue  the  same  system  of  enter- 
taining and  pushing  their  way  which  they 
found  successful  in  London.' 

'  No  doubt  they  will  do  so,  and  one  cannot 
expect  the  country  neighbours  to  be  more 
scrupulous  in  visiting  them  than  the  generality 
of  people  in  London  were.  It  is  a  sad 
business  altogether,  and  Mr.   Teale  is  trying 
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to  get  the  price  reduced  by  giving  out  how 
much  he  has  lost  through  John  Royle/ 

'  Is  that  true  V 

'  I  believe  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
to  any  great  amount.  I  shall  be  glad,  now, 
when  the  Royles  have  left  the  Abbey,  for  1 
am  sure  it  will  be  better  when  the  wrench 
is  over ;  and  Lilian  looks  worse  every 
day.' 

^  That  reminds  me  to  tell  you  Miss  Hales- 
well  has  a  plan  of  taking  her  abroad.  You 
know  that  Mrs.  Macdonald,  Miss  Haleswell's 
old  friend,  who  lives  almost  entirely  in  Kome 
now,  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  her  again, 
and  that  she  is  too  old  to  undertake  the 
journey  to  England.  Miss  Hales  well  has 
been  intending  to  go  to  see  her  in  Rome  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  thinks  she  had  better  not 
put  it  off  any  longer,  and  she  wants  a 
companion ;  so  she  came  here  this  morning, 
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and  asked  me  whether  I  thought  LiHan 
Royle  would  like  the  change.  I  told  her  I 
thought  it  would  be  the  best  possible  thing, 
and  that  the  diversion  might  restore  her 
health  and  spirits,  for  1  am  certain,  unless  she 
has  some  change,  that  she  will  be  really  ill.' 

*  I  think  so,  and  am  very  glad  to  hear 
of  this  plan.  Is  Miss  Haleswell  going 
soon  V 

'  About  the  end  of  the  month,  and  she 
will  probably  stay  abroad  most  of  the 
winter.' 

'  Which  will  be  a  capital  thing  for  Lilian  ; 
she  has  taken  her  two  troubles  dreadfully  to 
heart.' 

'  I  think  she  is  almost  overwhelmed  by 
them,  and  she  is  so  young,  which  makes  it 
more  sad.  Poor  Lilian  !  Oh,  Kupert,  how 
I  hope  the  woe  may  pass  away  from  the 
Eoyles  when  they  leave  the  Abbey  I' 
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'  You  superstitious  child/  he  said,  smiHng ; 
'  you  firmly  believe  the  nun's  prophecy.  Well, 
no  one  can  desire  its  fulfilment  more  heartily 
than  I  do  now;  for  if  the  evil  part  has 
come  true,  it  is  but  fair  to  hope  that  with 
the  land  the  woe  will  pass  also/ 

The  next  morning  Lord  Mortimer  received 
Mrs.  Teale's  mysterious  epistle  :  he  handed 
it  to  his  wife,  and  asked  her  if  she  could 
guess  from  whom  it  came. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

'Let  bygones  be  bygones;  one  deeply 
repentant  encloses  the  repayment  of  a  debt 
wrongfully  incurred,  and  pleads  for  forgive- 
ness, and  that  the  past  may  be  buried  for 
ever/ 

Winnie  exclaimed,  directly  she  read 
it  : 
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'  Oh,  Rupert,  this  must  come  from  Mrs. 
Teale ;  but  I  thought  you  told  me  that 
cheque  was  for  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
there  are  notes  for  two  hundred  and  seventy 
here/ 

*  Yes,  but  doubtless  that  is  intended  as 
interest  for  the  sixteen  years  that  have 
passed.  When  I  told  you  not  to  recur  to 
the  story,  I  little  imagined  that  she  would 
repay  the  money.  I  should  never  have 
mentioned  the  story  against  her,  and  I  shall 
certainly  not  appropriate  the  money  ;  but  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  return  it,  because, 
though  you  and  I  are  both  convinced  of  who 
the  sender  is,  we  have  no  means  of  proving 
it.' 

^  That  is  quite  true.  What  shall  you  do 
with  it  V 

*  I  shall  send  it  to  the  Cheston  Hospital, 
and  say  that  I  believe  it  was  the  repayment 
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of  a   debt   to     my    father,    from   a   former 
inhabitant  of  Chest  on.' 

'  That  will  be  much  the  best  use  to  make 
of  it.  Don't  you  remember  that  day  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  ? — I  told  you  how  scared 
Mrs.  Teale  looked  at  the  sight  of  you  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  recollect  your  saying  so.  Poor 
woman  !  she  must  have  imagined  me  to  be 
uncommonly  vindictive  to  resent  anything 
which  took  place  so  long  ago.  I  suppose 
I  must  be  very  alarming  in  appearance,  to 
have  frightened  her  into  the  reparation.' 

'  I  won't  say  you  never  look  alarming,' 
answered  his  wife,  laughing ;  ^  but  at  this 
moment  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Teale  would  be 
afraid  of  your  vengeance,  if  she  could  take  a 
peep  in  at  us.' 

And  as  she  gazed  into  his  eyes  with  a  proud 
loving  smile,  and  met  his  answering  look  of 
confidence  and    affection,   she   felt   the    full 
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assurance  of  that  happiness  which  only  the 
mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife  can  give. 

'  Are  you  going  to  Royle  to-day  ?'  asked 
Winnie,  as  she  gathered  up  her  letters. 

*  No,  I  shall  go  over  to-morrow,  and  bring 
away  Sir  Hugh ;  the  girls  are  to  come 
earher,  so  send  the  carriage  for  them  before 
luncheon.  Now  can  you  come  and  do  some 
writino^  for  me,  as  I  have  a  orood  deal  of 
business  to-day  :' 

The  last  night  had  come  which  the  Royles 
would  ever  pass  in  their  old  home.  For 
more  than  three  hundred  years  had  the  lands 
which  the  wicked  Lord  Keeper  obtained 
descended  to  his  posterity.  True  that 
during  those  centuries  woe  and  trouble  had 
been  plentifully  showered  on  the  family,  but 
they  had  held  fast  to  their  lands,  and  to  the 
old  Abbey  till  now.  But  the  ruin  had  come 
at  last ;  John    Royle's  evil  deeds  were  the 
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chief  cause,  but  Sir  Hugh's  recklessness  had 
not  helped  matters,  and  the  place  which  they 
had  lived  in  so  long  would  know  them  no 
more. 

The  nun's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  ;  whether 
the  troubles  of  the  Royles  were  at  an  end 
was  another  matter,  but  the  land  would  be 
theirs  no  longer. 

The  first  of  October  was  a  pouring  wet 
day,  cold  and  wretched,  with  the  wind  howl- 
ing in  gusts  round  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  ; 
a  day  in  keeping  with  the  sad  hearts  of  those 
who  were  quitting  it  for  ever. 

And  with  the  sorrow  and  heartache  which 
are  so  bitter  in  quitting  an  old  home,  there 
is  always  so  much  wretchedness  and  dis- 
comfort mixed,  which,  though  inseparable 
from  such  a  move,  make  the  parting  still 
sadder.  The  Royles  had  decided  on  taking 
some  part  of  their  furniture  and  possessions. 
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for  the  old  things  would  not  sell  for  much, 
though  endeared  to  them  bj  a  thousand 
associations  ;  indeed,  as  Mr.  Teale  had  con- 
temptuously declared,  '  The  whole  place 
looked  like  an  old  ramshackly  shop.  He 
could  not  live  in  a  house  with  such  furniture, 
though  he  supposed  it  was  good  enough  for 
a  ruined  family.' 

But  he  was  extremely  desirous  to  pur- 
chase the  pictures. 

'Handsome  appendages  those/  he  said, 
pointing  condescendingly  to  Vandyck's  por- 
trait of  Dame  Cicely ;  '  look  well  on  the 
walls,  and  suit  the  style  of  building.  I 
will  give  a  fair  price  for  them,  and  they 
can't  be  of  any  value  out  of  the  house.' 

And  this  speech  referred  to  valuable 
paintings.  At  first  Sir  Hugh  declared  that 
he  could  not  sell  his  family  pictures  ;  then, 
on  hearing  that  Mr.  Teale  would  pay  hand- 
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somely  for  them,  he  wavered,  and  finally 
declared : 

^They  may  as  well  go  with  the  old 
place.' 

But  his  daughters  regretted  these  pictures 
most  deeply. 

'  It  seems  like  parting  with  friends/  said 
Mary,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  '  but  it  is 
useless  to  mind  anything  now/ 

She  spoke  to  Lord  Mortimer,  as  she 
turned  from  a  last  look  at  the  old  picture- 
gallery,  just  before  leaving  Royle,  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  witnessed  few  sadder  scenes 
in  his  life  than  the  three  sisters'  farewell  to 
their  old  home.  Cicely  was  the  most  com- 
posed as  she  was  lifted  into  the  carriage,  and 
Mary  the  most  broken-hearted.  Mary  was 
the  eldest,  and  had  tried  so  hard  to  keep 
things  straight,  but  all  her  efforts  had  been 
useless,    and  she   felt   quite    crushed   now ; 
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while  the  set  composure  and  white  wan 
face  of  poor  LiHan  were  saddest  of  ail, 
especially  to  any  one  who  knew  what  her 
brother's  conduct  had  cost  her. 

Lord  Mortuner  stayed  till  later  in  the  day, 
and  when  he  returned  home,  brought  Sir 
Hugh  with  him,  so  that  the  last  link  was 
broken. 

The  next  few  days  were  of  unspeakable 
benefit  to  the  Royles.  The  rest  and  comfort 
of  Mortimer  were  grateful  to  them,  after  the 
turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  dismantled  house, 
and  the  kindness  and  consideration  of  their 
host  and  hostess  were  very  welcome  to  their 
aching  hearts.  Besides,  to  Cicely,  and  even 
to  Mary^  the  novelty  of  staying  in  another 
person's  house  was  in  itself  a  diversion,  and 
the  relief  at  feehnof  that  the  worst  trial  was 
over,  was  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted  from 
their  hearts. 
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They  were  all  thankful  that  Lilian  should 
avail  herself  of  Miss  Haleswell's  kind  scheme 
of  taking  her  abroad.  Her  spirits  did  not 
seem  to  rise  as  the  days  went  on,  and  her 
listless  movements  and  sad  face  were  mourn- 
ful to  see. 

One  morning,  however,  Lord  Mortimer 
persuaded  her  to  ride.  She  had  not  been  on 
horseback  since  leaving  London,  and  the 
sensation  of  feeling  herself  once  more  in  the 
saddle  brought  new  life  to  her.  She  had 
been  very  unwilling  to  ride,  and  Winnie  had 
been  almost  hopeless  of  inducing  her  to  do 
so ;  but  Lord  Mortimer  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful, since  he  had  assumed  that  she  must 
of  course  consent  when  her  sisters  so  much 
desired  it ;  and  the  result  had  justified  their 
expectations. 

In  the  excitement   of  a   good   canter,  she 
looked  like  the  merry  girl  of  eighteen  which 
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she  had  been  only  a  few  months  previous;  and 
her  daily  rides  certainly  produced  a  great 
improvement  in  her,  so  that  when  Miss 
Haleswell  took  her  to  London,  en  route  for 
their  tour,  she  was  willinof  to  imag^ine  that 
she  might  find  pleasure  in  new  scenes  and 
foreign  countries. 

As  she  passed  through  London,  however, 
she  by  a  mere  chance  saw  the  man  for 
whose  sake  she  had  sacrificed  herself  She 
had  been  with  Miss  Hales  well's  maid  to  a 
shop,  and  was  returning  to  Charing  Cross 
station  in  the  dusk  of  an  October  afternoon ; 
a  shower  was  falling,  and  the  hansom-window 
was  closed,  yet  through  all  her  eyes  discerned 
in  the  street  a  tall  soldier-like  figure,  and  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Geofirey  de  Valines's 
face  under  his  umbrella.  He  had  only  just  re- 
turned from  his  American  tour,  and  he  looked 
older,  graver,   and   with   a    certain    look   of 
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determination  in  his  face  that  it  had  lacked 
before.  It  was  but  a  passing  glance,  but  it 
brought  many  thoughts  to  Lilian,  and  some- 
how it  rather  cheered  than  saddened  her, 
to  think  that  she  had  seen  him,  herself 
unseen,  once  more. 

Ah,  those  quick-passing  glances  !  those 
sudden  visions !  which  come  and  go  like  a 
flash  of  lightning — which  bring  such  varied 
sensations  of  joy  and  grief  I  Have  we  not 
all  felt  them,  and  known  them,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  our  lives  ?  and  do  we  not 
remember  them  long  after  other  things  have 
faded  into  oblivion. 

Mrs.  Teale  had  gone  down  to  see  Royle 
Abbey  a  few  days  after  the  Koyles  had  left 
it ;  her  husband  was  already  there,  having 
completed  the  purchase.  She  felt  a  strange 
sensation  at  revisiting  a  part  of  the  country 
which  she  had  once  known  so  well,  and  re- 
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meuibered  her  girlish  tlirtatioa  with  the  heir 
to  Royle  with  amazement,  when  she  thought 
of  her  idea  of  marrying  him,  and  becoming 
mistress  of  the  Abbey. 

She  was  going  to  be  mistress  of  Royle 
Abbey  now,  as  the  wife  of  the  American 
purchaser  of  the  Koyle  estates,  and  the 
family  she  had  once  looked  on  as  so  enviable 
and  unapproachable,  had  been  entirely  ruined 
through  the  evil  deeds  of  the  heir  whom  her 
highest  ambition  had  once  been  to  marry, 
and  who  was  now  an  outcast  from  his  native 
land. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  gives  strange  turns 
sometimes,  and  Mrs.  Teale  was  musing 
over  the  changes  which  had  come,  when 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  two  persons  in  the  same  railway- 
carriage. 

They  were  both  clergymen,  one  young  and 
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boyish-looking,  the  other  grey-haired  and 
venerable.  The  •  old  man  was  telling  his 
young  companion  some  particulars  respecting 
the  neighbourhood,  and  Mrs.  Teale's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  hearing  him  utter  the 
name  of  Mortimer. 

*  Yes/  answered  the  young  clergyman  to 
his  friend's  question,  '  I  have  seen  Lord 
Mortimer  once  or  twice  ;  he  was  very  kind 
and  courteous,  but  he  is  decidedly  stern  in 
appearance,  and  I  felt  ill  at  ease  with 
him/ 

^  You  need  not  have  done  that,'  was  the 
old  clergyman's  rejoinder ;  '  he  may  be  a 
little  stern  sometimes,  though  I  confess  I 
have  never  seen  any  signs  of  it,  but  he  is  one 
of  the  kindest-hearted  men  in  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  last  to  resent  an  injury  to  himself. 
To  give  you  an  instance  :  two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  man  set  fire  to  one  of  his  farms.     A 
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ofood  deal  of  dainao^e  was  done,  but  throuo^h 
some  lack  of  evidence  the   culprit  was  not 
convicted,  though  his  guilt  was  well  known. 
People    looked    shy    at    him,    as    you    may 
imai^ine,  and  he   o^ot  no  work.     He  and  his 
family  caught  typhoid  fever,  and  were  danger- 
ously ill ;  they   lived    in    my  parish,  and    I 
looked   after  them,  but  all  their  wants  were 
supplied  by  Lord  Mortimer  through  me  ;  and 
when  they  recovered,  he   gave   me  money  to 
enable  them  to  emigrate,  saying  he  beheved 
the  man   mio-ht  oet   a  fresh  start  in    a  new 
country.      And   I    heard  a    short    time    ago 
that  this  man  is  doing  very  well  in  Australia, 
and  is  most  thankful  to  think  that  he   was 
able  to  go  away  from  his  old   haunts,  though 
he   had   no    idea   as   to    who  his  benefactor 
was.' 

'  That  was  a  thoroughly  kind  action.' 

*  Yes,  and  only  one  of  many  similar  ones. 
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At  the  present  time,  Lord  Mortimer  has 
been  doing  all  in  his  power  to  help  the 
Royles.     What  a  sad  break-up  theirs  is  !' 

'  Yes  ;  I  hear  Boyle  Abbey  is  sold.  Do 
you  know  the  purchaser  ? 

'  I  believe  it  has  been  bought  by  a  Mr. 
Teale,  an  American.  Well,  John  Royle  was 
thoroughly  good-for-nothing,  and  Lord  Mor- 
timer was  one  of  the  few  people  who  were 
never  taken  in  by  his  fascinations,  for  he  was 
a  very  fascinating  man.' 

The  train  stopped,  and  Mrs.  Teale  heard 
no  more  ;  but  she  had  heard  enough  to  re- 
assure her  greatly  with  respect  to  her  fears 
of  Lord  Mortimer,  and  when  she  recollected 
John  Royle's  mention  of  him,  she  felt  how 
entirely  she  had  been  deceived  by  the  fas- 
cination of  which  her  fellow-traveller  had 
spoken. 

So  she  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  enter 
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into  her  husband's  schemes  for  the  transfer- 
mation  of  Royle  Abbey.  Little  was  required 
in  soHd  repairs,  but  the  whole  of  the  interior, 
Mr.  Teale  decided,  was  to  be  gorgeously 
renovated.  So,  as  he  was  utterly  regardless 
as  to  cost,  the  work  went  on  with  great 
celerity. 

The  most  magnificent  modern  furniture 
replaced  the  worn  old  things  which  had 
served  so  many  generations  of  Royles,  and 
silken  hangings  and  profuse  gildings  were 
lavished  in  all  directions.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  gardens  and  park ;  Mr.  Teale 
sneered  at  the  old-fashioned  greenhouses, 
and  dismissed  the  gardener  who  had  worked 
at  the  Abbey  for  years,  importing  in  his  place 
an  accomplished  professor  of  floriculture. 
The  like  course  was  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  farms  and  cottages,  and  the  village 
and  neighbourhood   could   talk  of  little  else 
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but  the  princely  magnificence  and  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  the  new  owner  of  Koyle. 

Curiosity  drew  many  visitors  to  call  on 
the  Teales,  when  they  took  up  tlieir  residence 
at  Royle  Abbey  just  before  Christmas,  and 
festivities  of  a  splendid  kind  enlivened  the 
old  house.  Many  guests  came  to  stay, 
among  others  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manby,  for  Mrs. 
Manby  had  established  herself  as  Mrs. 
Teale's  dearest  friend,  and  as  the  ladies  were 
mutually  useful  to  each  other  in  many  ways, 
the  friendship  promised  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

The  Mortimers  did  not  call  at  Royle. 
Lord  Mortimer  had  no  wish  to  cultivate  the 
Teales  either  in  London  or  the  country, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  other  consideration 
against  his  doing  so ;  not  to  mention  that 
the  old  friendship  which  he  felt  for  the 
E-oyles  made  him  anything  but  desirous  to 
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see  their  successors  lording  it  in  the  well- 
known  old  house  which  he  had  loved  from 
his  boyhood. 

The  Royles  gradually  settled  into  their 
new  home  and  became  accustomed  to  it  ; 
while  Sir  Hugh  found  plenty  of  shooting 
ready  for  him  with  his  numerous  friends, 
and  was  always  welcome  to  a  mount  from 
Lord  Mortimer's  stables,  so  that  though 
without  preserves  or  hunters  of  his  own, 
he  was  by  no  means  without  the  power 
of  enjoying  his  favourite  occupations, 
and  Lilian  wrote  gflowinof  accounts  of  her 
enjoyment  of  Kome  and  its  glories.  So 
that  the  winter  was  a  time  of  rest  and  peace 
to  both  Mary  and  Cicely,  and  passed  far 
more  happily  than  they  had  dared  to  hope. 
The  cloud  of  John  Royle's  disgrace  was  still 
over  them,  but  of  him  they  never  heard, 
though  his  allowance  was  forwarded  to  him 
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through  bankers  at  Nice,  and  they  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  passed  most  of 
his    life   in    the    fatal    precincts   of  Monte 

Carlo. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

MONACO. 

'  Oh,  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonoured  his  relics  are  laid.' 

MOOEE. 

A  YEAR  had  passed  since  the  Eoyles  had 
quitted  their  old  home,  and  it  was  the  middle 
of  October  again. 

Lord  Elmarch  and  his  daughters  had 
fulfilled  their  intention  of  passing  a  winter  in 
Egypt,  and  had  not  returned  to  London  till 
April.     In   the  months  that  followed   Tom 
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Percival  had  been  a  constant  visitor  at  their 
house,  and  had  met  them  everywhere  when 
they  went  out  ;  and,  as  the  result,  had  become 
very  much  devoted  to  Valla  Lynton.  When 
he  proposed  to  her  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
no  one  ^as  surprised  at  his  doing  so  but 
Valla  herself.  She  was  one  of  those  un- 
selfish helpful  girls  who  never  think  of  them- 
selves, and  it  had  never  entered  into  her 
head  that  Tom  cared  for  her.  But  she 
was  not  the  less  happy  when  she  found  it 
out,  and  they  had  been  married  early  in 
September,  and  were  still  travelling  abroad 
on  their  wedding  tour,  an  undeniably  happy 
pair. 

They  had  been  up  the  Rhine,  and  stayed 
some  time  at  the  Italian  lakes,  and  intended 
to  make  their  way  home  by  the  Riviera  ;  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  they  found  themselves 
at  Mentone  at  the  middle  of  October,  and 
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towards  the  end  of  the  month  moved  on  to 
Nice. 

Of  course,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
fixed  a  day  to  go  over  to  Monaco,  and  see 
the  gamblmg-tables  there  ;  and  the  morning 
chosen  for  their  excursion  was  a  lovely  one. 
The  cloudless  splendour  of  a  southern  sky, 
and  the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean, 
contrasting  with  the  white  rock  on  which 
Monaco  stands,  made  a  beautiful  picture  to 
the  eye  ;  and  it  was  inexpressibly  sad 
to  think  how  little  in  harmony  with  the 
loveliness  of  nature  were  most  of  those  who 
made  Monaco  their  home. 

The  sight  of  the  gambling-saloons  was 
indeed  a  pitiful  one,  and  Valla,  who  was  most 
tender-hearted,  found  herself  miserable  at  the 
spectacle. 

The  green-covered  tables,  the  harsh  voice 
of  the  croupier ;   the  extraordinary  mixture 
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of  different  nations  and  variety  of  counte- 
nances in  the  crowd  gathered  round  the 
table  made  a  strange  impression  on  Valla. 

She  crazed  into  the  faces  around  her, 
and  was  struck  with  the  various  expres- 
sions on  them.  Some  wore  a  hard  business- 
like look,  and  staked  their  money  in  the 
most  impassive  manner ;  others  had  a  rest- 
less excited  air,  and  seemed  to  throw  their 
whole  soul  into  their  venture  as  they  watched 
their  success  or  failure. 

There  were  elderly  men,  and  young  men  ; 
some  plainly  grown  old  in  the  terrible 
experience,  others  evidently  new  to  it,  but 
absorbed  by  the  fatal  fascination. 

There  were  women  too  :  worn  and  faded 
women,  mingled  with  younger  ones,  defiantly 
handsome,  but  painted  and  made  up  to  a 
fearful  extent.  One  woman's  face  Valla 
never  forgot :  she  had  the  remains  of  beauty, 
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but  was  very  poorly  dressed ;  and  she  staked 
her  piece  of  gold  with  a  sort  of  hungry 
earnestness  that  made  Valla  shudder  ;  it  was 
so  plain  that  it  was  her  all.  She  lost,  and  as 
she  turned  away  from  the  tables  there  was  an 
expression  in  her  face  of  the  most  hopeless 
misery  which  the  human  countenance  could 
bear.  She  moved  away  and  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  but  that  look  haunted  Yalla 
Percival  for  many  a  long  day.  She  turned 
to  her  husband,  who  was  looking  fixedly  in 
the  other  direction,  and  said,  *  Tom,  let  us 
go  now ;  it  is  too  dreadful.' 

*  In  a  moment,'  was  his  answer  :  '  but, 
Valla,  look !  do  you  see  that  man  over 
there  V 

'  Where  ?' 

'  At  the  other  end  of  the  table ;  his  side- 
face  you  can  see  plainly.' 

Valla  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
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as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  man  in  question,  she 
gave  a  start,   and    exclaimed,  in  a   shocked 
whisper,  ^  Can  it  be  John  Royle  X 
'  Yes  ;  I  am  convinced  it  is  he.' 
'  Oh,     how     fearfully     altered,     though !' 
murmured  Valla,  horror-struck  at  the  sight. 

Well  might  she  say  so,  for  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  in  little  more  than  a  year  so 
great  a  change  could  have  come  over  any 
man.  The  features  were  the  same,  it  is  true, 
and  the  cold  gaze  of  the  eyes  also  ;  but  in  the 
attenuated  frame,  the  hollow  cheeks,  and  the 
death-like  colour,  it  was  difficult  to  see  the 
resemblance  to  the  good-looking  gentleman- 
like figure  whom  Valla  had  last  seen  at 
Mrs.  Teale's  ball. 

His  dress,  too,  was  threadbare  and  untidy, 
and  his  whole  appearance  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
poverty. 
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'  He  has  not  been  successful  lately,  I  think/ 
said  Tom. 

'  No,  indeed !  how  utterly  wretched  he 
looks,  and  oh,  to  see  him  as  he  stakes  his 
money !  There  is  a  look  of  would-be  indif- 
ference, and  yet  a  sort  of  horrible  anxiety 
— ah,  how  terribly  evil  his  expression  has 
become  !' 

'  Indeed  it  has.' 

They  watched  him  anxiously  for  some 
time  :  sometimes  he  lost,  and  sometimes  won, 
but  the  stakes  appeared  to  be  but  very  small 
ones. 

'  I  suppose  he  passes  his  life  here/  re- 
marked Tom.  ^  Mortimer  told  me  before  we 
left  England  that  he  believed  he  was  here. 
It  shows  how  completely  the  passion  for 
gambling  has  ruined  him,  for  his  father  makes 
him  an  allowance  which  ought  to  prevent 
his  looking  as  he  does  now ;  but  of  course,  if 
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it  all  goes  in  play,  it  is  worse  than  useless  ; 
his  tide  of  success  has  turned  lately,  it  is  easy 
to  see.  But  how  frightfully  ill  he  looks  ;  he 
can  hardly  live  long  if  he  goes  on  at  this 
rate  I  Besides,  you  can  see  how  fearfully  this 
excites  him,  though  he  tries  to  appear  cool. 
Ah  !  the  stakes  are  higher  now — watch  him/ 

And  they  both  gazed  entranced.  An  un- 
natural light  had  come  into  John  Boyle's 
eyes  as  he  staked  the  few  coins  he  had  won. 
Suddenly  he  was  successful,  and  the  heap  of 
gold  was  swept  over  to  him.  He  gave  a  sort 
of  inarticulate  cry,  staggered,  and  fell  back  on 
the  floor. 

Many  rushed  to  pick  him  up,  and  he  was 
quickly  carried  into  another  room,  perfectly 
unfconscious.  Tom  hurried  his  wife  hastily 
out  of  the  gambling  saloon,  and  fortunately 
meeting  some  friends  with  whom  they  had 
travelled  from  Nice  that  morning,  consigned 
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her  to  their  care,  and  returned  to  see  what 
had  really  happened  to  the  wretched 
man. 

He  made  his  way  without  much  difficulty 
into  the  room  to  which  John  Royle  had  been 
carried,  and  where  two  or  three  other  men 
were  standino^  round,  eno^ao-ed  in  efforts  to 
restore  him.  One  was  a  man  belons^ing^  to 
the  rooms,  and  to  him  Tom  hastily  explained 
that  he  knew  who  the  gentleman  was,  and 
therefore  wished  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  any 
use. 

The  man  nodded,  ^  Je  comprends.  Mon- 
sieur est  anglais  ;  il  connait  done  Monsieur 
Royelle  ?  C'est  bien,  car  il  est  tres 
malade.'  And  the  stress  which  he  laid  on 
the  tres,  and  the  expressive  way  in  which 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  showed  what  he 
thought  of  the  case. 

A  doctor  had  been  hastily  summoned,  and 
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he  now  arrived.  He  told  Tom  that  though 
'  Monsieur  might  recover  from  this  attack, 
he  had  heart  disease  in  an  advanced  form, 
and  could  not  possibly  live  many  days.' 

'  It  is  probably  the  joy  of  success  that  has 
brought  on  this  attack,'  said  one  man, 
evidently  an  Englishman,  who  was  standing 
near.  '  Of  late  Mr.  Koyle  has  always  failed, 
and  his  losses  have  been  heavy  ;  he  has  been 
reduced  to  great  straits,  as  you  see,  and  the 
unexpected  revulsion  has  caused  this,  no 
doubt.' 

John  Royle  now  began  to  revive,  and  in  a 
short  time  perfectly  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness, 

*  Sorry  to  have  troubled  you  all,'  he  said, 
*  but  this  stroke  of  good  fortune  was  unex- 
pected, and  upset  me  a  little,  as  I  have  been 
seedy  lately ;  but  I  shall  be  all  right  now,' 
and  he  began  to  attempt  to  move,  when  the 
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doctor  hastily  interposed,  and  forbade  him 
to  exert  himself  at  present :  '  All  agitation 
must  be  carefully  avoided,'  he  added  signi- 
ficantly. 

John  Eoyle  sank  back  on  the  cushions  on 
which  he  had  been  placed,  and  an  expression 
of  pain  crossed  his  face  as  he  pressed  his 
hand  to  his  heart. 

*  Stuff,  doctor  !'  he  said  impatiently  ;  '  no 
good  to  tell  me  that.  However,  I  will 
rest  here  a  little,  but  you  need  not  stop 
any  longer.  I've  got  the  money  safe  V  he 
asked  anxiously,  and  the  Englishman,  who 
evidently  knew  him,  having  reassured  him 
on  this  score,  he  turned  his  eyes  round  and 
they  fell  on  Tom  Percival. 

*  What,  Percival !  you  here  V  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment ;  *  why,  I  thought  you 
were  one  of  the  good  ones — surely  you  have 
not  taken  to  our  wicked  ways  here  V 
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Tom  ignored  the  sneer,  and  answered,  '  No  ; 
I  only  came  here  for  a  few  hours  from  Nice, 
where  we  are  staying.' 

'  We  '? — ah,  yes,  I  recollect.  Here,  gentle- 
men, I  need  not  detain  you  now — you  see 
how  delightful  it  is  to  me  to  meet  a  friend,' 
and  he  laughed  a  hard,  bitter  laugh. 

The  doctor  and  other  men  left  the  room, 
and  Tom  was  alone  with  John  Royle. 

^  So,'  said  the  latter  suddenly,  *  you  have 
cut  me  out.  I  did  not  think  she  would  have 
forgotten  me  so  soon.' 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  Tom, 
puzzled. 

'  Oh,  it  is  no  use  pretending  ignorance — I 
heard  of  your  marrying  her.' 

A  light  suddenly  broke  upon  Tom,  and 
he  said,  *  What  has  my  marrying  Valla 
Lynton  to  do  with  you  V 

'  You  married  Valla  !'  cried  John  Royle, 
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half  raising  himself  from  the  couch  ;  '  why, 
they  told  me  you  had  married  Tessie.' 

'  That  was  a  mistake,'  said  Tom 
briefly. 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  to  know  the  truth,  and 
she  is  Tessie  Lynton  still  V 

^  Yes.' 

The  short  answer  did  not  escape  John 
Eoyle,  and  he  laughed  again. 

'  I  see  vou  won't  talk  to  me  about  her — I  am 
too  black  a  sheep  for  that !  You  need  not  mind 
— I  shall  nev^  see  her  again  ;  but  low  as  I 
have  fallen,  I  have  not  forgotten  Tessie  Lynton 
yet.  It  is  of  no  use  now,  but — however,  no 
more  of  her.  And  so  that  fellow  Teale  has 
bought  Royle  Abbey?  I  wonder  how  his 
charmincr  wife  likes  retuminor  to  her  old  neio^h- 
bourhood  ?  Ah,  I  see  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it  !'  as  Tom  not  unnaturally  looked 
mystified.    '  Well,  I  don't  care  to  enhghten  you, 
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but  your  cousin,  the  noble  earl,  has  kept  his 
counsel  well.  And  my  pretty  sister  Lilian  is 
not  married  yet.  I  suppose  people  are  shy  of 
our  alliance — the  world  grows  virtuous  some- 
times in  London^  though  hardly  at  Monaco.' 

Tom  felt  the  conversation  to  be  inexpres- 
sibly painful,  and  was  anxious  to  stop  it,  but 
he  was  too  kindhearted  not  to  try  and  do 
something  to  help  the  man,  whom  he  could 
plainly  see  was  sadly  near  his  end. 

*  Can't  I  help  you  to  get  back  to  your 
lodgings,  Royle  V  he  asked  ;  '  you  would  be 
more  comfortable  at  home.' 

'  My  lodgings,  and  home  1'  repeated  John 
Royle,  with  bitter  emphasis  ;  '  my  little  back 
attic  au  cinquieme  hardly  deserves  such  a 
grand  name,  but  T  can  move  now;  this 
windfall  has  set  me  up,  and  I  may  make 
my  fortune  yet.  However,  Percival,  if  you 
condescend  to  walk  there  with  me,  I  shall 
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be  willing  enough,  for  I  feel  rather 
shaken.' 

And  terribly  weak  and  ill  did  John  Royle 
look,  as  with  slow  laboured  pace  he  wended 
his  way  to  the  poorest  part  of  the  town, 
accompanied  by  Tom. 

Certainly  he  had  spoken  truly  when  he 
called  his  dwelling  a  wretched  attic,  and  Tom 
w^as  dreadfully  shocked  to  find  how  bare 
and  miserable  the  room  was.  John  Royle 
remarked  his  glance  round,  and  said  : 

*  Ah,  you  see  my  surroundings  are  not 
magnificent ;  however,  I  am  set  up  again 
now,  and  shall  find  a  better  domicile  to- 
morrow,' and  as  he  said  the  words  he  sank 
exhausted  into  a  seat,  his  face  contracting 
with  pain. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  ill,'  Tom 
ventured  to  say,  as  he  got  him  some  water, 
for   the   whole   scene   appeared  to   him  in- 
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expressibly  horrible,  and  he  could  not  but 
fear  that  there  would  be  few  '  to-morrows ' 
for  the  broken-down  man  who  spoke  so  con- 
fidently of  the  improvement  in  his  fortunes. 

*  111  ?  no,  I'm  not  ill/  was  the  answer ; 
'  only  done  up,  I  tell  you.  My  fare  has  not 
been  sumptuous  lately,  any  more  than  my 
lodging,  and  so  I  am  low ;  but  a  change 
of  living  will  do  wonders  for  me.  No,  I  am 
not  ill !'  he  reiterated,  his  ghastly  counte- 
nance contradicting  the  words  with  painful 
emphasis. 

Tom  was  obliged  to  leave  him,  as  it  was 
getting  late,  and  he  felt  a  strange  reluctance 
at  doing  so. 

*  Good-bye,'  he  said,  '  I  hope  you  wiU 
feel  better,  but  I  advise  you  not  to  exert 
yourself  much  at  present.  If  there  is 
anything — any  message,  I  mean — that  you 
want  sent  to  your  father  and  sisters,  I  can 
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take  it — we  are  going  back  to  England  in 
two  days.' 

*  I  have  no  message  to  them/  was  John 
Royle's  reply ;  '  they  will  not  particularly 
care  to  hear  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  my 
daily  life,  and  for  the  rest,  well,  I  shall 
never  see  England  again,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
do  so.  Monaco  is  more  attractive  to  a  scape- 
grace like  myself;  and  the  best  thing  my 
family  can  do  is  to  forget  me  as  soon  as 
they  can.' 

There  was  the  faintest  touch  of  feeling 
in  the  last  words,  but  as  Tom  left  the  house 
he  could  only  mourn  over  what  he  had  seen. 
Some  impulse  made  him  call  the  owner  of 
the  house  and  give  him  his  address,  saying, 
'  This  will  find  me  at  Nice  for  two  days,  and 
afterwards,  that  one  in  England.  I  tell 
you,  in  case  the  gentleman  should  want 
anything.' 
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The  man  understood  him  perfectly,  and 
said,  with  a  shake  of  his  head  :  '  Ah, 
monsieur  is  not  lon^  for  this  world  !* 

Tom  rejoined  Valla,  and  they  returned  to 
Nice  with  the  firm  impression  that  John 
Boyle  could  not  live  long. 

So  Tom  was  hardly  surprised,  when  in  the 
evening  of  the  next  day  he  received  a 
telegram  from  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  address,  stating  that  ^Monsieur 
Royle  est  mort,  a  midi  ce  jour  ci/  and  he 
delayed  his  departure  till  he  could 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  his 
funeral. 

So  John  Royle  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Monaco.  Tom  Percival 
left  orders  that  a  stone  should  be  placed  over 
his  grave,  with  his  initials,  and  the  date  of 
his  death.  More,  he  felt,  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be    out   of  place.       He   also 
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found  that  the  amount  of  the  dead  man's 
last  winnings  were  sufficient  to  cover  the 
necessary  expenses,  and  defray  a  few  debts, 
though  of  personal  possessions  none  were 
remaining  to  be  restored  to  his  family,  as 
he  had  evidently  parted  with  them  for 
money. 

So  perished  a  man  who  in  early  boyhood 
had  as  fair  a  prospect  of  leading  a  happy  and 
honourable  life  as  any  one  of  his  countrymen 
— born  of  a  good  old  family,  with  means 
and  position  suitable  to  his  station,  possess- 
ing good  abilities,  and  unusual  powers  of 
fascination,  and  with  friends  and  rela- 
tions around  him  to  forward  him  on  his 
course. 

All  this  John  Royle  had  had ;  but  he  had 
lacked  the  far  more  important  possession  of 
principle.  He  had  begun  by  extravagance 
and  recklessness,  and  had  ended  by  dishonour 
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and  crime.  And  so  his  melancholy  career 
had  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  nearest  there  was  not  one 
who  could  really  mourn  for  his  death,  except- 
ing for  the  horror  of  feeling  how  miserable 
his  end  had  been. 

Tom  Percival  softened  the  details  to  his 
family,  as  far  as  he  could  ;  and  bitter  as  it 
was  to  the  Koyles  to  hear  of  the  sad  fate 
of  their  last  surviving  brother,  they  never 
realised  the  full  horror  of  the  last  period  of 
his   life. 

To  the  Mortimers,  however,  Tom  gave 
the  whole  history,  and  as  they  talked 
over  the  different  circumstances  of  John 
Koyle's  life  and  death,  Tom  asked  Lord 
Mortimer  what  he  had  meant  by  his  allusion 
to  Mrs.  Teale. 

'  So  he  knew  that  story/  remarked  Lord 
Mortimer ;  *  I  always  thought  so,  but  it  is 
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strange  that  he  should  have    alluded  to   it 

to  you.' 

Whereupon     he      gave     Tom     a     short 

account  of  Mrs.  Teale's  past,  told  him  of  the 

bank-notes  he  had  received,  and  finished  by 

saying : 

'  But   of    course,    Tom,    this   is   only   for 

you  ;  as  the  unfortunate  woman  said  herself, 

**let  bygones  be  bygones,"  and    I    have   no 

wish  to  injure  her  by  publishing  this  story 

against  her/ 

'  Of  course  not !  I  shall  say  nothing  about 
it ;  how  oddly  things  work  round,  though— 
to  think  that  that  attorney's  daughter  has 
ended  by  living  at  Royle,  and  that 
from  one  thing  and  another  her  history 
should  have  been  so  mingled  up  with  John 
Royle's.' 

'Yes,  it  has  been  a  sad  business  alto- 
gether,' answered  Lord  Mortimer  ;  '  but  I  do 
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feel  that,  shocking  though  it  sounds  to  say- 
so,  John  Royle's  death  is  anything  rather 
than  a  misfortune  to  his  family,  and  that  his 
life  could  only  have  brought  them  continued 
anxiety  and  grief 

*  I  am  sure  you  are  right,  from  what  I 
saw  of  him  for  myself  Oh,  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  is  to  see  a  man  so  thoroughly  gone 
to  the  bad.' 

*  It  is  indeed ;  nothing  is  more  grievous 
than  a  wasted,  misused  life,  such  as  has  been 
that  of  the  unfortunate  man  we  are  speaking 
of;  his  sad  fate  may  well  be  a  warning  to 
others  that  they  follow  not  in  so  evil  an 
example.' 

Tessie  Lynton  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
former  lover  with  very  mixed  feelings,  but 
the  one  which  predominated  was  unspeak- 
able thankfulness  that  she  had  been  saved 
from  the  life  which  must  have  been  hers  had 
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she  become  John  Royle's  wife  ;  and  when 
she  recollected  her  past  blindness  and  wil- 
fulness respecting  him,  she  shuddered  to 
think  of  how  nearly  she  had  shipwrecked 
her  whole  life  for  one  so  utterly  un- 
worthy. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MISS  haleswell's  opinion. 


'  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 

To  win  or  lose  it  all.* 

Montrose. 

Again  had  the  London  season  come  round, 

and    two   years   had   passed   smce   the   one 

which  had  been  so  eventful  to  Lihan  Royle. 

Kitty  de  Vahnes's  marriage  was  drawing 

near.     Captain   Vernon   had    returned   from 

India,    none   the   worse   for   his   two   years' 

sojourn   there ;    and  he  and  his    bride- elect 
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were  intensely  happy  in  their  reunion. 
Certainly  he  had  thought  much  of  Kitty 
during  his  absence,  and  the  number  of  Indian 
treasures  which  he  brought  her  proved  that 
his  chief  pleasure  had  been  to  collect  things 
for  her.  So  she  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
Iftdian  ornaments,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
Eastern  curiosities. 

Miss  Haleswell  was  delighted  to  think 
that  the  marriage  she  had  made  possible  was 
so  soon  to  take  place,  and  stayed  in  London 
longer  than  usual,  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
of  Cis  and  Kitty.  She  accompanied  them 
and  the  Mortimers  to  Lord's,  on  the  day  of 
the  Eton  and  Harrow  match,  when  Geoffrey 
de  Valines  was  also  of  the  party. 

Charlie  was  soon  to  leave  Eton,  very 
much  to  his  regret,  and  to  Mabel's,  who  said  : 

'  It  will  be  so  stupid  to  have  nobody  to  go 
and  see  for  the  Fourth  of  June,  and  it  will  be 
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such  a  long  time  before  little  Cheston  is  old 
enough  to  go  there  ;'  which  was  certainly 
the  case,  as  Winnie's  six  months  old  little 
son,  though  of  course  a  most  wonderful  baby, 
would  hardly  be  able  to  oblige  its  young 
aunt  by  becoming  an  Etonian  at  present. 

There  was  the  usual  crowd  at  Lord's  that 
day.  How  many  of  the  merry  parties  there 
went  to  see  the  match  must  remain  an  un- 
solved problem,  since  the  chief  object  of  the 
greatest  number  of  them  appeared  to  be  the 
partaking  of  a  picnic  luncheon,  and  col- 
lecting as  many  friends  as  they  could  to 
share  it. 

Ois  Vernon  and  Kitty  were  too  much 
engrossed  with  each  other  to  pay  great 
attention  to  the  cricket,  but  Charlie  and 
Mabel  kept  up  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
every  run,  and  discussed  the  play  with  critical 
accuracy. 
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'There's  a  good  ball,  Mabel,'  exclaimed 
Charlie  ;  *  they'll  get  two  runs  for  that — no, 
though,  that  was  well  fielded  I' 

'  Look,'  said  Mabel,  *  they  are  changing 
the  numbers  again  :  one  hundred  and  forty, 
and  four  more  wickets  to  go  down.  Ah, 
Charlie,  we  are  getting  on  capitally ;'  for 
Mabel  thoroughly  identified  herself  with 
Eton,  as  her  light  blue  hat  and  ribbons 
showed  to  her  surroundino^  neio^hbours. 

Miss  Hales  well  beo^an  to  talk  to  Winnie 
suddenly  about  the  Royles,  and  her  first 
remark  about  Lilian  made  Winnie  feel 
painfully  conscious  that  Geofirey  was  close  at 
hand,  and  could  hear  every  word. 

*  I  can't  make  out  about  Lilian.  Do  you 
know,  Lady  Mortimer,  she  has  puzzled  me 
greatly  ever  since  I  took  her  abroad.  I 
fully  believe  she  is  attached  to  somebody, 
and  yet  I  can't  imagine  it  likely  that  if  she 
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is,  any  one  she  cared  for  could  be  indifferent 
to  her,  so  lovely  as  she  is.' 

'  I  can't  think  any  one  could  be  indifferent 
to  her,'  answered  Winnie,  wishing  Geoffrey 
were  anywhere  but  in  the  same  carriage. 

^  One  would  hardly  think  so,  and  therefore 
I  can't  help  suspecting  that  her  unfortunate 
brother's  ruin  must  have  hindered  some 
marriage  which  would  have  been  for  her 
happiness.     Do  you  think  this  is  likely  ?' 

Winnie  was  aware  that  her  brother,  as  well 
as  Miss  Haleswell,  was  listening  for  her 
answer,  so  her  words  were  very  guarded  : 

^  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  but  she  was  im- 
mensely admired  when  I  took  her  out : 

*  Then  I  am  probably  right,  and  as  there 
can  be  no  ob{?tacle  now,  I  heartily  wish  the 
right  man  might  turn  up  again  ;  for  I  love 
Lilian  dearly,  and  would  give  much  to  see 
her   happy.     Perhaps   it  will  come  to   pass 
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after  all.  for  I  think  the  Royles'  fortunes 
have  taken  a  turn  now.  How  wonderful  it 
seems  to  see  Cicely  moving  about !' 

'  Indeed  it  does,  and  she  really  seems  to 
get  stronger  every  day,  and  is  so  happy 
at  having  regained  her  powers  of  walk- 
inor.' 

'  Yes,  every  one  gave  up  her  case  as  hope- 
less ;  it  is  delightful  to  think  how  wrong  we 
all  were.  And  Sir  Hugh  is  becoming  quite 
economical  in  his  old  acre.  I  never  imaofined 
he  would  be  content  to  live  so  quietly  in  such 
a  small  way ;  but  he  is  as  merry  and  cheerful 
as  ever,  and  far  more  considerate  than  he 
used  to  be.' 

'  The  woe  does  seem  to  have  passed  from 
them,'  said  Winnie. 

'  Yes,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  wisest  thing  they  ever  did  was  to  sell 
Royle ;    and   now  that   poor   John   is  gone, 
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sad  though  his  death  was,  that  anxiety 
is  over,  so  I  hope  we  may  see  them 
prosperous  yet.  But  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  till  I  see  Lilian  married/ 

After  this  conversation,  Winnie  was  not 
surprised  to  see  that  Geoffrey  devoted  him- 
self to  Miss  Haleswell  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
or  to  hear  his  praises  of  her  afterwards  ;  nor 
was  she  surprised  tjiat  the  first  time  she 
saw  him  afterwards,  Geofirey  should  say  to 
her : 

'  Winnie,  give  me  another  chance  !' 

Of  course  she  could  only  consent,  and  Lord 
Mortimer  had  agreed  with  her  that  as  they 
believed  Lilian  to  be  still  in  the  same  mind, 
and  knew  that  Geoffrey  was,  it  was  fair  to 
allow  them  an  opportunity  of  meeting  each 
other  again. 

And  Winnie  felt  very  hopeful  as  to  the 
result  of  this  meeting,  and   perceived   how 
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much  the  hope  of  it  transformed  Geoffrey  into 
his  former  self;  and  as  she  was  thoroughly 
devoted  to  her  brother,  she  earnestly  desired 
that  his  happiness  might  be  secured,  more 
especially  as  he  had  proved  that  his  love 
for  Lilian  was  no  passinor  fancy,  but  an  en- 
during affection. 

Kitty  de  Valines  was  married  in  London 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  she  and  her  husband 
started  for  a  short  tour  in  Scotland,  intend- 
ing to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time, 
before  leavino^  Enorland  for  India,  at  Elm 
Court,  for  Miss  Haleswell  was  anxious  to 
have  them  as  much  with  her  as  possible. 
And  Kitty  was  perfectly  happy  in  the 
prospect  of  passing  three  years  in  India  ;  she 
had  borne  her  two  years'  engagement  so 
calmly  and  cheerfully,  that  she  had  proved 
herself  capable  of  a  great  amount  of  good 
sense     and     endurance,      which     in     some 
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measure  reconciled  her  parents  to  her  de- 
parture. 

Lady  Mary  was,  however,  very  low  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  another  daughter,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  time  of  Mabel's  coming 
out.  *  Though,'  as  she  remarked  dolefully, 
'  if  she  marries  soon,  I  shall  be  worse  off  than 
ever.' 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,'  said  Mabel ;  '  I 
certainly  shall  not  do  anything  so  foolish.  I 
am  very  glad  the  others  have  married,  and 
particularly  glad  that  I  have  got  a  nephew  ; 
but  I  mean  to  be  an  old  maid  myself,  as  then 
I  can  do  what  I  like.' 

'  Not  very  complimentary  to  your  brothers- 
in-law,  Mabel,'  said  Lord  Mortimer,  laughing 
when  he  heard  her  say  this. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  object  to  brothers-in-law,'  said 
Mabel,  saucily ;  *  only  I  certainly  don't 
want  to  have  a  husband   myself,  as    I    am 
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quite  sure  I  should  quarrel  with  him  if  I 
had  one.' 

*  Then  you  had  better  give  everybody 
fair  warning,'  said  Lord  Mortimer,  much 
amused,  '  since  you  are  going  to  be  such  a 
termaofant.' 

He  was  very  fond  of  Mabel,  and  she  of  him, 
and  they  had  constant  discussions,  as  he  de- 
lighted in  drawing  out  some  of  her  quaint 
remarks  and  suggestions. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

WON   AT    LAST. 

*  To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 
What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight  ? 
To  every  faithful  lover  too, 
What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  V 

Scott. 
Cicely  Royle,  as  has  been  said,  had  recovered 
the  power  of  walking,  and,  though  still 
fragile  and  delicate,  was  wonderfully  better 
than  she  had  been  since  her  accident  so  many- 
years  before.  And  the  novelty  of  being  able 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  little  events  of 
daily  life  was  a  constant  interest  to  her,  while 
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to  Mary  tlie  relief  of  not  having  to  provide 
for  a  laro'e  household  with  insufficient  means 
was  incalculable,  and  to  her  astonishment  her 
father  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his  extravagant 
habits  with  his  estates ;  so  that,  though 
poor,  they  were  infinitely  happier  than  they 
had  been  for  years.  For  the  strain  of  keep- 
ing up  Boyle  was  over,  and  though  it  was 
sad  to  think  that  their  dear  old  home  was 
the  property  of  strangers,  yet  there  had 
been  so  much  pain  connected  with  the  last 
years  of  their  life  there,  that  the  change  was 
in  some  measure  softened  by  it. 

When  Cicely  left  Royle,  her  little  '  village 
home  '  had  been  transported  to  Combe  Mor- 
timer, and  Winnie  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  it,  and  now  Cicely  was  herself  able 
to  visit  it  frequently. 

So  that  the  little  beginning  increased,  and 
became     a    prosperous      establishment     for 
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training  the  village  girls  to  be  good  servants, 
and  for  giving  them  useful  knowledge 
likely  to  be  available  to  them  through 
life. 

Many  discussions  Cicely  had  with  Winnie 
Mortimer  respecting  this  and  many  other 
questions  of  a  similar  kind,  for  Winnie  w^as 
as  anxious  as  ever  to  be  useful.  And  as  her 
powers  of  usefulness  increased  with  greater 
experience,  she  extended  her  efforts  in  many 
directions  ;  and  found  a  charming  little  house 
in  Combe  which  would  make  a  pleasant 
summer  residence  for  a  few  days'  or  weeks' 
change  to  some  of  those  poor  ladies  living  in 
London,  and  perhaps  working  for  their  bread, 
who  are  quite  unable  to  afford  themselves  the 
rest  and  air  they  so  much  need. 

The  old  Miss  Pearses  were  amongst  the 
first  occupants  of  the  little  villa,  and  their 
delight  at  it  was  unbounded. 
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^  We  have  not  been  in  the  country  for 
thirteen  years,'  said  Miss  Margaret,  as  she 
sat  in  the  Httle  garden,  enjoying  the 
flowers  and  the  air,  and  Ustening  to  the 
birds. 

*  No,'  echoed  Miss  Anne ;  *  and  this  is 
such  a  charming  place,  and  the  view  of  Mor- 
timer Castle  in  the  distance  is  beautiful ;  really, 
it  is  all  quite  romantic' 

For  Miss  Anne  still  considered  that  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  her  life 
must  necessarily  have  a  halo  of  romance 
round  it,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  how 
charmed  both  the  sisters  were  with  the 
variety  of  the  simple  amusements  and 
pleasant  drives  which  Winnie  provided  for 
them. 

The  Mortimers  had  considered  carefully 
what  would  be  the  pleasantest  and  most 
natural  way  of  arranging  the  meeting  which 
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Geoffrey  was  so  anxious  to  have  with  Lilian, 
and  Winnie  was  particularly  anxious  that 
Lilian  should  have  no  suspicion  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  at  Mortimer,  for  fear  that  this 
knowledge  should  induce  her  to  avoid  him. 
She  was  going  to  have  a  large  garden-party, 
at  which  the  Royles  would  of  course  be 
present,  and  so  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  would  ask  Geoffrey  to  come  down  on 
that  day,  and  then  let  things  take  their 
course.     ' 

But  a  few  days  before  this,  the  Royles 
were  dining  at  Mortimer,  and  Lilian  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  on  one  side  of  Lord 
Mortimer  ;  at  his  other  hand  was  Lady  Julia 
Cart  Wright,  who  was  rather  a  gossip,  but 
very  good-natured,  and  also  extremely  short- 
sighted. 

'  Oh,  Lord  Mortimer,'  began  Lady  Julia, 
'  is  it  true  that  your  brother-in-law  is  going  to 
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marry  the  other  Miss  Lynton  ?  I  was  told 
so  the  other  day,  and  I  did  not  beUeve  it  ; 
but  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  whether  there 
was  any  ground  for  the  report.' 

'  Not  the  least/  answered  Lord  Mortimer  ; 
'  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Pray 
contradict  the  report,  if  you  hear  it 
again.' 

And  Lord  Mortimer  saw  that  her  words 
had  reached  Lilian,  who  was  vainly  trying 
to  conceal  her  blushes  by  playing  with  her 
fan. 

'  I  shall  certainly  contradict  it/  was  Lady 
Julia's  response.  *  And  I  am  rather  glad  it 
is  not  true,  for  I  don't  care  much  about 
Miss  Lynton,  and  I  think  Mr.  de  Valines  is 
charming.' 

'  Yes,  he  is  a  capital  fellow.  I  am  very 
fond  of  Geoffrey.' 

No  more  passed  on  the  subject,  but  Lord 
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Mortimer  was  convinced  that  Lilian  was 
not  indifferent  to  Geoffrey,  and  thought  that 
their  meeting  would  give  equal  pleasure  to 
both. 

A  few  days  after,  the  garden-party  took 
place.  Strange  to  say,  the  weather  was 
lovely  for  it.  In  an  ordinary  way  in  England, 
the  very  whisper  of  a  garden-party  seems  to 
bring  up  an  array  of  thunder-clouds,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  that  festivities  of  the  sort  are 
unmarred  by  showers  of  rain,  even  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  a  heavy 
downpour.  But  there  was  nothing  to  wish 
for,  as  regarded  weather,  on  this  particular 
day.  The  cloudless  blue  of  a  summer  sky 
was  as  bright  and  deep  as  possible,  the  heat 
was  great,  but  tempered  by  a  dehcious 
breeze,  and  people  came  prepared  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

The  smooth  green  lawns  were  occupied  by 
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sets  of  lawn-tennis  and  croquet,  and  the 
flower-beds  were  resplendent  with  every 
colour  of  the  rainbow.  Scarlet  geraniums 
were  massed  in  all  directions,  and  yellow, 
blue,  and  white  blooms  contrasted  gaily  with 
them.  The  fountains  were  playing,  and  a 
band  enlivened  the  whole  with  its  strains, 
while  the  light  summer- dresses  of  the  guests, 
as  they  flitted  about  on  the  grass,  gave 
variety  to  the  scene. 

Miss  Hales  well  and  Lilian  were  engaged 
in  watching  a  hotly  disputed  game  of  lawn- 
tennis  with  great  interest,  while  Lilian 
declared  that  she  envied  the  energy  of  the 
players. 

'  For  I  think,'  she  added,  '  that  it  is  too 
hot  to  play ;  it  is  pleasure  enough  to  sit  and 
enjoy  this  lovely  breeze.' 

'It  is  a  perfect  day/  Miss  Hales  well 
agreed. 
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'  A  sort  of  day  to  feel  thoroughly  happy 
in,'  said  Lilian.  *  A  day  in  which  the  mere 
pleasure  of  existence  is  enough.* 

'  What  a  philosophical  sentiment !'  said 
Miss  Haleswell,  laughing.  *  Why,  Lilian,  I 
thought  you  preferred  activity  to  passive 
enjoyment  !' 

*  Oh,  certainly,'  answered  Lilian  ;  '  and 
directly  the  band  begins  to  play  one  of 
Strauss's  valses,  I  shall  be  wishing  for  active 
enjoyment  in  the  shape  of  dancing.  But 
till  then,  I  am  contented  to  sit  still,  and  feel 
uncommonly  comfortable  here.' 

'  Well,  that  is  a  sentiment  in  which  I  quite 
agree  with  you. — Ah,  Mr.  Percival,'  as  Tom 
came  up,  *  we  are  flattering  ourselves  that  we 
have  secured  the  shadiest  place,  and  the  most 
comfortable  chairs.' 

'  Which  you  certainly  have  done,'  was  his 
reply.     '  Pity  me,  who  have  been  working 
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harder  than  a  day-labourer  in  doing  the  civil 
to  all  my  constituents.  Winnie  has  asked 
all  the  Cheston  people  to-day,  and,  with  all 
due  respect  to  them,  they  are  not  the  liveliest 
people  in  the  world.  However,  they  look  on 
me  as  a  kind  of  possession,  and  so  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  up  my  character  for  attentive 
listening.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  just 
got  rid  of  Mr.  Sherby — and  look,  he  has 
fastened  himself  on  to  Mortimer  !' 

And  Miss  Haleswell  and  Lilian  were  both 
amused  to  see  the  air  of  resigned  couiiesy 
with  which  Lord  Mortimer  was  listening 
to  Mr.  Sherby 's  pompous  and  long-winded 
sentences. 

'You  must  bring  your  wife  over  to  see 
Elm  Court,  before  you  leave,'  said  Miss 
Haleswell  to  Tom. 

*  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so.' 

And  he  and  Miss  Haleswell   kept   up   a 
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lively  conversation,  while  Lilian  listened, 
much  amused.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  voice 
say: 

'  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Royle  ?'  and  turn- 
ing round  startled,  found  Geoffrey  de  Valines 
at  her  side. 

She  was  wholly  taken  by  surprise,  and 
became,  to  her  intense  horror^  perfectly 
crimson  ;  while  she  noticed,  as  she  thought, 
that  Geoffrey  de  Valines  seemed  quite  uncon- 
cerned at  meeting  her. 

'  Oh,  how  horribly  stupid  of  me  !'  she 
thought,  *  What  will  he  think  of  me  ?  And 
he  has  evidently  forgotten  everything !  I 
will  show  him  I  don't  care.' 

But  Geoffrey  had  marked  her  blushes  with 
complete  satisfaction,  and  when  she  hastily 
plunged  into  indifferent  conversation,  he  saw 
in  her  attempts  that  she  was  anything  but 
unconscious. 
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'  Are  you  staying  here  V  asked  Lilian, 
with  would-be  carelessness.  '  What  a  lovely 
day !  I  suppose  London  is  perfectly  empty 
now  that  Parliament's  up  ?  And  you  are 
not  in  Scotland  for  the  12th  of  August  V 

She  scarcely  knew  how  she  contrived  to 
get  out  an  unconnected  string  of  remarks,  but 
she  gathered  courage  when  she  found  that 
Geoffrey  fell  into  an  easy  strain  of  conversa- 
tion, and  consoled  herself  with  hoping  that 
he  had  not  remarked  her  first  confusion  at 
seeing  him  ;  of  course  she  was  only  sur- 
prised, and  she  did  not  care  in  the  least  now 
she  had  got  over  the  awkwardness  of  meeting 
him  again. 

And  Geoffrey  talked  on  about  all  sorts  of 
things,  secure  in  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Lilian  again,  and  watching  her  every  move- 
ment with  admiration. 

'  She    is    lovelier    than  ever,'  he    thought 
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to  himself,  *  and  has  a  sweeter  expression, 
with  more  depth  and  earnestness  than  when 
we  parted.  Ah,  my  poor  darhng,  how  much 
she  has  gone  through  !  Well,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  if  it  is  not  all  made  up  to  her ! 
She  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 
world  I' 

And  though  it  was  the  verdict  of  a  lover, 
he  spoke  truly.  Never  had  Lilian  Royle 
looked  lovelier  than  on  this  day,  as  sitting  in 
the  low  garden-chair,  on  the  soft  green  turf, 
and  playing  with  her  parasol,  she  talked  fast 
and  merrily,  and  laughed  the  low  sweet 
laugh  which  was  music  in  Geoffrey's  ears. 
She  wore  a  white  dress  and  white  hat,  while 
the  excitement  of  maintaining  a  careless 
demeanour  brought  a  faint  tinge  of  colour 
to  her  cheek,  and  gave  a  more  brilliant  light 
to  her  large  dark  eyes. 

Geoffrey  gazed  at  her,  enchanted  with  her 
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beauty,  and  vv'ith  the  feeling  that  she  was 
the  old  Lilian  still,  only  with  additional 
charm  both  in  manner  and  appearance. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  in  the  easiest  manner 
said  : 

*  Do  come  and  take  a  turn  in  the  shade.' 

It  was  the  last  thing  that  Lilian  wished 
to  do,  but  she  could  not  think  of  any  excu:>e 
for  not  complying  with  his  request,  and, 
satisfied  that  he  had  completely  forgotten  the 
past,  she  resolved  to  show  that  it  had  faded 
equally  from  her  memory. 

'  Faded  from  her  memory  !'  Few  w^ere  the 
days  w^hen  the  recollection  of  Geoffrey  de 
Valines  had  been  absent  from  her  thoughts, 
and  she  had  never  ceased  to  love  him  as 
deeply  and  truly  as  he  loved  her. 

So  the  two  moved  along  in  the  pleasant 
shade  of  the  old  trees,  and  no  one  w^ho  saw 
them  w^ould  have  guessed  at  the  feelings  in  the 
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heart  of  each.  They  simply  seemed  to  be  on 
the  ordinary  terms  of  friendship,  and  several 
others  of  the  company  wished  that  they 
might  supply  the  place  of  the  man  who,  while 
walking  at  the  side  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
liuyle,  appeared  perfectly  indifferent  to  her 
charms. 

But  Geoffrey  de  Valines  was  playing  his 
game  very  skilfully.  He  led  the  way  into  a 
side-walk,  completely  shut  in  from  the  rest  of 
the  garden  ;  and  when  they  had  reached  its 
shadiest  part,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  turn- 
ing round,  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face,  while  he 
said,  in  low  earnest  tones  : 

'  Lilian,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?' 
Small  need  to  ask  the  question  !  Lilian's 
eyes  met  his  for  one  moment  with  a  look  of 
startled  happiness,  then  they  fell,  and  while 
the  tell-tale  colour  again  spread  over  her  fair 
face,  she    muttered  some  inarticulate   sound 
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which    not     even     Geoffrey     could     under- 
stand. 

But  he  took  the  undiscovered  words  to  be 
favourable,  and  went  on  : 

'  It  was  your  words  only  which  parted  us 
two  years  ago.  I  have  never  ceased  to  love 
you,  as  I  loved  you  then ;  but  if  you  do  not 
care  for  me,  say  so,  and  I  will  never  trouble 
you  again.  But,  Lilian  dearest,  I  hope  you 
will  not  say  this.  Dare  I  venture  to  hope 
that  you  can  care  for  me  ?  There  is  no 
obstacle  between  us  now ;  there  never  was 
any  real  one.  Lilian,  you  ''  will  be  mine 
now  r  ' 

It  was  more  than  two  years  since  he  had 
asked  her  the  same  question,  and  the  words 
meant  far  more  to  her  now.  When  she  had 
answered  them  then,  she  had  loved  Geoffrey 
de  Valines,  it  is  true ;  but  she  loved  him  far 
more   now.     But    she    could    hardly   speak  ; 
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the  sensation  of  happiness  was  too  over- 
powering. And  when  she  did  recover  herself 
a  little,  it  was  with  a  sort  of  sob  that  she 
answered  :  '  Oh,  it  is  too  much — I  am  so 
happy!' 

Far  happier  were  they  than  when,  in  the 
past,  they  had  first  found  out  that  their 
affection  was  mutual.  The  weary  time  that 
had  passed  had  proved  to  them  both  that 
they  only  cared  for  each  other  ;  that  in  spite 
of  the  separation  which  Lilian's  high-minded 
but  mistaken  refusal  had  caused  them,  they 
were  still  devoted  to  each  other,  and  that 
now,  with  the  deeper,  more  lasting  love,  which 
can  only  be  proved  by  time  and  trial,  they 
were  at  last  together  again,  and  united  in 
that  true  bond  of  affection  which  ends  only 
with  life. 

They  little  heeded  anything  else ;  and 
they  had  no  opposition  to  fear.     Geoffrey  had 
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taken  good  care  to  be  sure  of  his  father's 
sentiments  this  time,  and  Colonel  de  Valines 
had  magnanimously  consented  to  forgive 
Lilian  for  the  heavv  offence  of  havinsf  once 
refused  Geoffrey ;  while  Lady  Mary  was 
only  too  anxious  to  see  her  son  happy,  and 
as  she  said  : 

*  If  I  am  to  lose  my  daughters,  at  least  it 
will  be  somethino^  to  have  a  dauo^hter-in- 
law.' 

Lilian  knew  what  her  father  and  sisters' 
dehght  at  her  happiness  would  be,  and 
her  highest  anticipations  were  completely 
realised. 

Sir  Hugh  declared  that  he  had  always 
liked  Geoffrey  de  Valines,  and  that  if  he  had 
had  to  pick  out  his  son-in-law  from  a  hundred, 
he  would  have  selected  him.  He  w^ould 
probably  have  said  the  same,  in  his  w^arm- 
hearted  delight,  of  whoever  Lilian  had  chosen  ; 
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but  it  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  he  was  so 
well  contented :  and  as  people  are  not  very 
critical  when  they  are  engaged  to  be  married, 
Lilian  felt  more  impressed  with  her  father's 
wisdom  than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and 
Geoffrey  was  quite  charmed  with  his  intended 
father-in-law. 

Mary  and  Cicely  were  indeed  happy  to 
think  that  their  darling  sister's  prospects 
should  be  so  bright. 

'  The  clouds  are  passing  away  from  us,  I 
think/  said  Cicely  ;  '  it  was  better  for  us  to 
leave  Royle.  And  the  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled  now,  since  the  woe  has  passed  in  so 
great  a  measure  from  us.  Here  I  am  well, 
and  almost  strong  again  ;  and  you  are  free 
from  care,  and  our  dear  father  is  happier  than 
we  could  ever  have  expected  him  to  be  after 
leaving  Hoyle  ;  and  now  Lilian  will  have  the 
husband   she   really   loves.     Oh,  Mary,  it  is 
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indeed  joy,  and  but  for  the  sad  memories 
which  will  coiue  to  us  all,  we  should  be 
happier  now  than  most  people.' 

When  the  Mortimers  spoke  of  Geoffrey  and 
Lilian's  engagement,  Winnie  said  : 

'  Do  you  remember,  Rupert,  all  my  match- 
making schemes  V 

'  Yes,  perfectly,  and  I  believe  that  not  one 
of  your  matches  has  come  to  pass.  Never 
mind,  Winnie ;  you  have  been  instrumental 
in  helping  several  happy  pairs  to  meet,  though 
they  did  not  match  themselves  as  you  in- 
tended them  to  do.  I  confess  I  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  Geoffrey's  marrying 
Lilian,  but  the  two  years  that  have  passed 
have  shown  that  their  love  can  bear  some 
hard  tests,  and  I  am  convinced  now  that 
they  are  well  suited  to  each  other.  So, 
in  spite  of  all  the  changes  of  the  past  two 
years,    and    the     failure    of  your    good    in- 
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tentions  respecting  your  brother  and  sister 
and  friends,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the 
right  people  have  at  last  been  drifted 
together/ 


THE    END. 
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